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PRIMARY LANGUAGE LESSONS 


By Emma Seri, Teacher Normal Training Department, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


35 cents 


The object of this little volume is to lead children of 
the second and third grades into the habit of speaking 
and writing the English language correctly. To accom- 
plish this, the author has prepared a drill book which 
emphasizes the reproduction of many of the short stories 
current in our literature, and also introduces practice 
exercises to familiarize the pupils with correct forms. 
Beginning with simple, graduated exercises, they are 
continued till a general principle is inductively reached. 
Attention, through practice, is given to troublesome 
verb-iorms. Many of the lessons are designed to 
awaken and_ sustain the child’s interest in natural ob- 
jects, and to put him in sympathetic relations with living 
things. The author has written from the standpoint of 
the child, and in language that the child can readily un- 
derstand. The book, too, is so unconyentional that the 
Suggestions to Teachers, which follow, are all that is 
mecessary to guide the novice in the successful use of it. 


STANDARD SHORT COURSE FOR 
EVENING SCHOOLS 


By Estabrook CuANcELLor, Superintendent 
of Schools, Norwalk, Connecticut. 
50 cents 

A systematic course of practical, elementary lessons in 
English, including reading, language, and spelling, in 
arithmetic, in civil government, in physiology, for stu- 
dents in evening schools, especially the foreign-born and 
the adult beginners. All the materials necessary for 
such instruction are here provided. This one-book 
course #& designed for the convenience of towns and 
cities with evening schools, desiring an abundance of 
well selected and well graded materia! at moderate price, 
It has been prepared largely from the author's four-book 
series for evening schools, issued some years ago and 
now in very wide and successful use throughout the 
country. This course teaches English to foreigners by 
the direct meéthod—little time is spent in translating. 
The use of clear, simple pictures to illustrate the lessons 
is a conspicuous and valuable feature. Learning in this 
way, as the child learns, is not only natural but best. 
Difficulties are reduced to a minimum, and progress is 
sure. 


READING WITH EXPRESSION 
BALDWIN AND BENDER’S READERS 


By JAMEs Batpwin, Author of Baldwin's School Readers, Harper's Readers, etc., and Ipa C. Benpen, Swpervisor of 


Primary Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The authorship of this new series is conclusive evi- 
dence of its rare worth, of its happy union of the ideal 
and the practical., The chief design of the books is to 
help pupils to acquire the art and habit of reading so well 
as to give pleasure both to themselves and to those who 
listen to them. They teach reading with expression, 
and the selections have, to a large extent, been chosen 
for this purpose. 

These readers are very teachable and readable, and are 
unusually interesting both in selections and in illustra- 
tions. The selections are of a very high literary quality. 
Besides the choicest schoolbook classics, there are a 
large number which have never before appeared in 
schoo! readers. The contents are well balanced between 
prose and poetry, and the subject matter is unusually va- 


An Eight Book Series ora Five Book Series. 


ried. .Beginning with the Third Reader, selections re- 
lating to similar subjects or requiring similar methods 
of study or recitation, are grouped together. Many se- 
lections*are in dialogue form and suitable for dramatiza- 
tion. 

The First Reader may be used with any method of 
teaching reading, for it combines the best ideas of each. 
A number of helpful mew features are also included. 
Each reading lesson is on a right-hand page, and is ap- 
proached by a series of preparatory exercises on the pre- 
ceding left-hand page 

The illustrations constitute the finest and most attrae- 
tive collection ever brought together in a series of read- 
ers. There are over 600 in all, every one made especially 
for these books by an artist of national reputation 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


| Single Copies, 6@Cente 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AN ASTOUNDING CONFES- 
SION. 

The confession of the McNamara 
brothers at Los Angeles that they 
were guilty of dynamiting the build- 
ing of the Los Angeles Times Octo- 
ber 1, 1910, by which twenty-one per- 
sons were killed, came upon the 
country with a shock of surpise. 
The defence had been apparently pre- 
paring for a stubborn resistance in 
this case. It had insisted that the 
explosion was not caused by dyna- 
mite, but by gas, and it had con- 
sumed months in the challenge of 
jurymen. Public sympathy had been 
invoked for the defendants, as the 
victims. of _ illegal proceedings. 
Organized labor had been assured of 
their innocence, and had made their 
cause its own. In the American 
Federation of Labor alone nearly 
$200,000 had been subscribed to pay 
the cost of defence. And now the 
defendants, one of them the secretary 
of a great labor organization, con- 
fess themselves guilty of the most 
shocking crime in the history of 
trade unionism. The conclusion is 
almost inevitable that the same men 
planned and executed the more than 
fifty dynamite outrages which have 
attended the war upon the National 
Erectors’ Association during the last 
three years. 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 


Speaker. Clark has returned to 
Washington, after nine weeks of 
speaking and lecturing in nineteen 
states, extremely sanguine as to the 
work which will be done at this ses- 
sion of Congress. He expresses 
great satisfaction at the unusual 
record made by the new Congress at 
the extraordinary session; and he de- 
clares that the most important mat- 
ter at this session will be the re- 
vision of the tariff to a revenue 
basis, or as close an approximation 
thereto as may be possible. His 
program of the session includes, 
further, the adoption of strengthen- 
ing amendments to the anti-trust law, 
anti-injunction bills, a contempt of 
court bill, an employers’ liability bill, 
and other similar measures.  Alto- 
gether he promises a stirring and 
aggressive session. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S ATTITUDE. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s sharp criticisms of 
the Taft policies in the matter of the 
arbitration treaties and the enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust law not un- 
naturally strengthened the impres- 
sion “in some quarters that he had 
aspirations for the Republican nomi- 
nation next year. The Philadelphia 
North American, professedly on Mr. 
Roosevelt's direct authority, 
tempts to remove these notions, 
which it describes as baseless. It de- 
clares that Mr. Roosevelt will not 
support any man for the nomination 
in 1912, Mr. Taft or any one else, 
and adds that he never gave Mr. 
Taft any pledge or offer of support, 
and that Mr. Taft never had such an 
impression. As to Mr. Roosevelt 
himself, the paper.affirms that he is 
not a candidate, and has'not been at 
any time; that he has emphatically 
refused all pledges of support; and 
that he wishes all talk of his sup- 


posed candidacy to cease. This dec- 
laration is accepted in some quarters 
as conclusive; while in others it 
seems to lack a certain something 
which would have made it unqualified 
and decisive. 


KEEP OUT OF THE DARDA- 
NELLES. 


Russia has warned Italy that she 
must keep out of the Dardanelles. 
Well-authenticated reports had been 
circulated that Italy, impatient of her 
slow progress in Tripoli, was pre- 
paring to bring Turkey to terms by 
sending her warships to the Darda- 
nelles. But, forty years ago, the 
great powers of Europe, in fhe 
treaty of London, agreed that the 
famous Turkish straits» should be 
closed to the warships of all powers. 
Russia was the power most affected 
by this agreement, for it closed the 
approach to the «Mediterranean to 
her Black sea fleet; and it was not 
surprising that she should resent the 
intention of Italy lightly to disregard 
the compact. She promptly notified 
France and the other powers that 
she should insist on the neutrality of 
the Dardanelles; and that ends Ital- 
ian movements in that direction. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


Rarely, in time of peace, has an 
official explanation been awaited with 
more interest in Europe than that 
made by Sir Edward Grey,\ the 
British secretary for foreign affairs, 
regarding Anglo-German relations. 
The speech was most conciliatory in 
tone, yet it fully maintained the posi- 
tion taken by Great Britain during 
the Moroccan crisis.. The disclosure 
of. the official correspondence made 
at Berlin made it unnecessary for Sir 
Edward Grey to go into the matter 
in detail, though he took occasion 
to describe the disclosure without 


/consultation with the other party as 


a most unusual diplomatic procedure. 
In one or two points the British -ver- 
sion of thé incident differs from the 
German; but both make it clear that 
the situation for a time was ex- 
tremely tense and menacing. It is 
to be hoped that these frank ex- 
planations may improve public feel- 
ing in both countries. 


THE. PORTUGUESE MON- 
ARCHISTS. 


There has been real rioting at Lis- 
bon, occasioned by the monarchists. 
There was enough of a demonstra- 
tion to require several cavalry 
charges to disperse the manifestants; 
and in the fighting two persons are 
reported to have been killed and 
thirty-four wounded, This comes 
nearer to being the real thing than 
any of the previous movements of 
the so-called monarchist revolution- 
aries. It is at least a good deal 
more real than hovering about the 
Spanish frontier, waiting for the 
weather to clear, which was the last 
known performance of the monarch- 
ists. But even so, it is hard to take 
the Portuguese monarchists  seri- 
ously.’ The Portuguese republic may 
not be a very imposing affair, but it 
will require for its overthrow more 
strength than has thus far. disclosed 
itself. 


MANHOOD SUFFRAGE IN 
ENGLAND. 


Discussion of Mr. Balfour’s resig- 
nation and the choice of his succes- 
sor in the Unionist leadership put 


December 7, 1915 


into the background for the moment 
Mr. Asquith’s announcement of the 
government’s intention to press @ 
manhood suffrage bill at the next 
session of Parliament. But the pro- 
posed reform, which, if carried out, 
will give “every man one vote,” is 
one of the most important with 
which any recent Parliament has had 
to deal. Lord Curzon, with little 
exaggeration, pronounces .the new 
proposal “the most tremendous leap- 
in the dark which any British gov- 
ernment has ever undertaken.” At 
present, parliamentary suffrage is. 
restricted to men who are owners of 
property; occupiers of lands or tene- 
ments worth at least $50 a year; 
householders who have paid~ their 
local taxes; and persons residing in 
lodgings of a clear yearly value of 
$50. It is roughly estimated that the 
proposed. reform will add at least 
4,000,000 voters to the electorate. 
Incidentally, it will do away with the 
abuse of plural voting by rich men 
owning property in different con- 
stituencies. 


THE WOMEN’S GRIEVANCE. 


The grievance of the  radica? 
woman suffragists, which led to the 
recent organized riot, in the course 
of which more than 200 women, 
some of them of high social position, 
were arrested for smashing windows 
and other disorderly conduct, is that 
the government should propose this 
large extension of manhood suffrage 
without including women. But, with 
a cabinet divided upon that question, 
Mr. Asquith was estopped from that 
course. He points out that it is 
within the power of the House of 
Commons, if it chooses to do so, to 
amend the bill to include women; 
and he renews his promise to give a 
week’s time, if necessary, to the con- 
sideration of the so-called “concilia- 
tion bill,’ the more moderate suf- 
frage measure, upon which the vari- 
ous wings of the suffragists had 
agreed. In view of all this, the mili- 
tants’ demonstration seems to many 
precipitate. : 


THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 


The great walled city of Nankin 
has fallen into the hands of the Chi- 
nese rebels, after more than a week 
of desperate fighting. The city is 
twenty-two miles in circumference, 
and its walls are ninety feet high at 
sozle points. Prior to this occur- 
rence, the imperialist cause had 
seemed to be gaining ground. The 
in \erialist troops had re-taken Wu- 
chang and had gained successes else- 
where. Premier Yuan has developed 
masterly qualities; and some well- 
informed observers at Pekin believe 
that he might yet save the dynasty, 
if only he could command the finan- 
cial relief which would come from a 
foreign loan. But that seems impos- 
sible; and, without money, or credit, 
or arms, or loyal troops to depend 
upon, the days of the Manchus ap- 
pear to be numbered. There is in- 
creasing talk of the necessity of 
foreign intervention; and the. United 
States has offered a force of 2,500 
men, if desired by the imperial gov- 


‘ ernment, to keep open the lines of 


communication from Pekin to the 
sea, and to protect foreigners. No 


[Continued on page 615.} 
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THORNDIKE’S 
Exercises in Arithmetic 


Five books covering the work of the 
first five years of school 
BY EDWARD L. THORNDIKE, 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


A Radical Departure 
inthe 
Teaching of Arithmetic 


The pupil qwrites the answer to a printed ex- 
ample in the book itself. 

The eye-strain of copying figures is elimi- 
nated. 

The pupil does one and one half to four times 
as much work as he could do in the same 
time if he had to copy the figures. 

Cost little more than that of the mere paper 
which the pupil would use to do an equal 
number of examples. 


NOS. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Pupil’s Edition, 10c each Teacher's Edition, 15¢ each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN 


the fundamental operations in arithmetic. 


about it. 


Every lesson contains a connected and progressive series of problems in one industry. 
Each lesson holds child’s attention to one line of construction until he knows something 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 
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See Washington 


Teacher’s Christmas 
Holiday Tour 


Wednesday, December 27, 1911 


Round Trip Fares 
$15, $14, $12 


From NEW YORK, according to hotel 
selected. Proportionate Rates from Other 
Points, Three Day Trip. All Necessary 
Expenses. Visiting All the Principal Poirts 
of Interest at the National Capital. Full 
information and tickets may be obtained of 
Ticket Agents, or 


RODNEY MacDONOUGH, 
Passenger Agent 
- No. 5 Bromfield St., Boston 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


District 


INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model] School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Requires no technical skill on the part of the teacher—merely ability to read and do 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
*6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


All who joy would win must share it, 
Happiness was born a twin. 


ia you know all about the Dixon PENCILS, and how good they are 
for school work, don’t keep the good news to yourself; tell 
your teacher, your principal, and your superintendent, so that they 
may be happy with you. Remember that a pleasure shared is a 
pleasure doubled. 
AMERICAN 
DIXON’S PENCILS 


are made expressly for the best school work, and are used by the 
best teachers. We will be glad to send any teacher or superin- 
tendent samples if they will mention this publication, 


—Byron. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY - 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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BRIGHAM’S COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


is the book you have been looking for. Its dis- 
tinetly broad and practical treatment of the entire 
subject places it conspicuously above contemporary 
textbooks and insures its future as a standard. 

The student enters at once upon the study of 
wheat, cotton, cattle, iron, and coal, as the staples 
of industry, and gains inductively a knowledge of 
the underlying principles of commercial geography. 

Part II, which treats of the commercial geog- 
raphy of the United States, brings to the front the 
most significant features of our industries and com- 
merce. A chapter is devoted to the subject of 
water resources, the importance of which is for the 
first time recognized in a textbock. 

Part III deals briefly with the commercial geog- 
raphy of foreign countries. 

The work is fully illustrated with diagrams, 
maps, and photographs that are closely related to 
the text and of immense value in the course. 


GINN ann COMPANY 


=) 


= PUBLISHERS 
74%] 29 Beacon Street, Boston ‘i 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
piration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to subscribers 
who are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 

in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 

they ‘are responsible for the paper ifsent toaformer address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders. express meney 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lewing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.— Should a number of the JoURNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number w 
be sent. We guarantee a ful) year’s subscription. 

All Letters pertain to the Editorial department and all 
commupications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed 


to A. E. Winsuip, Editor. Al) letters pertain to the business 
management of the JouRNAL should be addressed tothe Publishers 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publication Office: 6 BEACUN STREET, 
BOSTON. 


CLUB RATES 


Inclubsef three ormore, . . . . + «+ $2.00 ayear 
One renewal and one new subscription - « $4.00 be 
Que renewal and twonew subscriptions. . $5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
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THE FIRST YEAR BOOK 


A reader for the first year, with new and fas- 
cinating subject-matter—Filipino child-life. 


> 


The First Year Book is a reader telling about 
children in the Philippines—their homes, their 
plays, their ways of life, sométimes like ours and 
sometimes quite different. The text holds the in- 
terest in repeated readings, and the pictures are 
full of life and fun. The book has proved im- 
mensely popular with American children, and has 
been adopted for supplementary use in the schools 
of New York City. 


J. F. Crawford, Professor of Psychology and Peda- 
gogy, Tabor College, Iowa: The material of The 
First Year Book is well graded, is interesting, and 
is just far enough removed from the everyday life 
of the American child to enlist his sympathy and 
keen interest. It is well removed from the common- 
place, while well within the child’s grasp. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Publishers Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


Record Breaking Speed and Accuracy 
WORLD’S TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 


Won on the ~ 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


Once each year for six consecutive years at the Annual 
Business Show, Madison Square Gardea., New York city, the 
World’s Fastest Typewriter Operators have competed fur the 


World’s Championship and $1,000 Trophy 


EVERY contest EVERY year in EVFRY class has been 
won on the UNDERWOOD (_PEWRITER, and the follow- 
ing are the World’s Championship Records for one hour’s 
writing from untamiliar pn atter, after five words were de- 
ducted for each and every er1or :— 

Net Words 
Winner Per Min. 


Rose L. Fritz 82 
“ 87 


Machine Used 
UNDERWOOD 
UNDERWOOD 


Year 


November 1, 1906 
October 17, 1907 


October 22, 1108 87 UNDERWOOD 
September 30, 1909 = os 95 UNDERWOOD 
October 7, 1910 H. O. Blaisdell 109 UNDERWOOD 
October 26, 1911 H. O. Blaisdell 112 UNDERWOOD 


The winning operator may change, but the winning 
machire is always THE UNDERWOOD. 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


OTHER RECORDS 


‘In addition to these records, UNDERWOOD operators hold 
the World's Amateur Championship, the World’s School 
Championship, the English Championship, the Canadian 
Champ'onship, as well as all other Official Championships. 
The Official Record of the Underwood for one hour’s work is 
23 words per minute better than the best record of any other 
competing machine. 


The Underwood Typewriter Plant Is Over 50 Per 
Cent. Larger Than Any Other. . 
More Underwood Typewriters Are Manufac- 


tured and Sold Than Any Other Writing 
Machine in the World 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
6 Beacon Street 878 Wabash Avenue 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
B. B. Russe, Brockton, Mass.: School manage- 
ment will never be right till superintendents, 


principals, and teachers look at it from the level 
of leadership. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. Birming- 
ham, Ala.: The high school is the real vestibule to 
life—the local ‘training school for the com- 
munity’s work. 


James D. Granam, Long Beach City, Calif.: 
Progress is made by questioning what we are 
doing, testing it out, holding fast what is good,’and 
adding the more useful for what should be 
omitted. 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM H. Etson, Cleveland: 
Teachers are realizing more and more fully that 
the child is the centre of interest, not the text- 
book, and that all education finds its basis in ob- 
servation and experiment. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. B. Potanp, Newark, N. J.: 
To conserve and develop the individuality of the 
teacher is a clearly defined aim in our educa- 
tional practice, as this is the cause of the evident 
pleasure in the work. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. W. Harrus, Taunton, 
Mass.: It has been truly said that the teacher 
should be an example of hygienic living; for he 
who himself is a living example of the conse- 
quences of the habitual disregard of hygienic laws 
will teach the subject to little advantage. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. E. Titron, Bangor, Me.: 
The kindest advice that can be given one who 
thinks he is teaching a school, but is not, is to tell 
him to get some other employment. It may seen 
a hardship to one would-be teacher, but may be an 
act of justice to forty pupils. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that teachers are for schools, and 
not schools for teachers. 


Presipent WILLIAM HERBERT PERRY FAUNCE: 
Dwight L. Moody may never have heard of the 
“psychology of the crowd,” but he had learned 
it beyond all the teaching of our laboratories, 
and the subtle sway of emotional reaction over 


vast assemblies was to him a matter of daily ex- | 


perience. Many an efficient speaker is like 
Moliere’s hero, who was amazed to find that he 
had always talked prose without knowing it. 
We want the thing itself, not the label. 


NEW AIMS IN EDUCATION. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP, 
At the Vermont School Masters’ Club. 

New times require new aims. 

An aimless education is merely a foundling by 
the wayside, . 

The accidental hitting of 
credit to a marksman. 

It is the hitting of the thing you aim at that 
counts, and not the blundering shot of the musket 
you carry over your shoulder. Shooting back- 
wards accidentally or purposely is not creditable. 
Facing your game and bringing down the, game 
you are after is real sport. 

Look where you go and go where you look, 
Don’t look where you have been nor go where 
you used to be. 

Aim. Aim this minute at game that is now 
in sight. 

The schoolmasters need this injunction. The 
schoolmasters of New England need it, and the 
schoolmasters of Vermont need it. 

Let others praise the Green Mountain boys of 
135 years ago, but give your attention to the 
boys of the Green Mountains of to-day. Your 
aim is to teach these boys to shoot where they 
aim, and not to shout about the aim of their 
fathers’ grandfathers. 

Better be Japan with a future than Greece with 
a past. Make it better worth while to be above 
ground than under ground. 

The aim of the school to-day is to give power 
to do things rather than merely to recite about 
people who used to do things. 

Better make a dead language alive than a live 
language dead. 

Teach for prosperity. Better prosperity with- 
out a vocation than a vocation without pros- 
perity. 

The school must help boys and girls to do 
things, and must help them into chances to do. 
things rather than to teach them how to do things 
that they will never have a chance to do. 

Teach them to go ahead rather than to watch 
out lest somebody bumps into them from behind. 
Better send a locomotive after the headlight down 
a clear track than to be content to sit on the rear 
platform swinging a red lantern for fear some- 
body will run into you. 

The new aim of the school should be to secure 
real efficiency both in routine and in emergency 
rather than in marking dull time in inefficiency. 
Cut out the suckers that sap the life of the sub- 
ject and the interest of the child. 

Graft new life into old subjects rather than be a 
grafter on the time-honored system. 

The new aim of culture is to know how to read 
the right thing right rather than merely to read 
any old thing in a right way. 


stray game is no 
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Culture is the graceful doing of graceful things, 
not the doing of disgraceful things in a graceful 
way. 

There is no virtue in the art or grace of saying 
or doing anything that better not be said or done. 

The new aim of education makes for character 
every time and all the time. From the crossing 
of the threshold into the kindergarten to the cross- 
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ing of the threshold out of the university character 
is to be the aim. 

The young man who has no trustworthy char- 
acter to take out of the university should have 
written across the face of his diploma in scarlet 
letters “Poison.” 

Find out what is worth aiming at; aim at it; 
then hit that at which you aim. 


The people demand that the spiritual side shall find a place 
in our schools.—President James H. Baker. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
BY PAUL KREUZPOINTNER, 
Altoona, Pa. 

The public mind is becoming more receptive to 
the idea of spending money for industrial educa- 
tion in one form or another, and the large cor- 
porations which are devoting considerable money 
for the maintenance of schools of their own are 
enlarging and strengthening those schools be- 
cause of the benefits derived therefrom. 

The idea that for the present at least continua- 
tion schools upon the Cincinnati and Boston plan 
are preferable to the more expensive trade 
schools has been gaining many adherents. Sev- 
eral reasons may be found for this growing con- 
viction in the value of continuation schools. 

First.—The sutcess .of these schools in Cincin- 
nati and Boston. 

Second.—The visit, to this country last fall, of 
Dr. G. Kerschensteiner, superintendent of the 
schools of Munich, Germany, whose reorganized 
continuation-schools are justly attracting the at- 
tention of the industrial and educational world. 

Third.—That first-class trade schools are ex- 
pensive and can be maintained only in large 
cities or with the support of the state. 

Fourth.—That trade schools necessarily reach 
but the comparatively few, and leave out of con- 
sideration the large mass of industrial workers 
who cannot or will not sacrifice the time to learn a 
trade; but who, nevertheless, are in need of some 
kind of industrial education. 

Fifth—In the minds of many educators as well 
as manufacturers, continuation schools offer a 
partial solution at least of some serious prob- 
lems in our national educational system and for 
which no other form of industrial education seems 
to be so well adapted to give relief. 

Eventually the state, if not the national govern- 
ment, must come to the relief of the industries in 
this matter of industrial schools. Since it is seen 
more and more clearly that the industrial educa- 
tion of all the workers, and not only a few of the 
best ones, has become a matter of necessity to 
preserve the industrial standing of the nation, just 
as our common schools are considered necessary 
for the life of the nation; therefore, the state 
should assume the burden of the industrial edu- 


cation of the masses similarly as it supports the 
common schools. In fact, New York and Massa- 
chusetts have made a beginning in that direction 
with Rhode Island and Wisconsin falling in line. 

Our changes in economic conditions have re- 
quired a change in our educational system, and 
the only rational solution of the problem will 
eventually be found in the state organizing and 
sustaining a system of manual training, continu- 
ation, and lower industrial schools up to the six- 
teenth year of age of the pupil; and the munici- 
pality maintaining trade schools to suit local 
needs. While this does not necessarily mean 
compulsory attendance up to sixteen years of 
age, it does mean close co-operation between the 
industries and school authorities, such as exists 
in Cincinnati. 

To make such a plan effective, however, re- 
quires the earnest good will and co-operation of 
the educators, the manufacturers and business 
men, and of the workingmen themselves. 

The sum and substance of industrial intelli- 
gence, which should be one of the most valuable 
achievements of a broad industrial education, 
gives a man the power to see beyond the imme- 
diate performance of the operation at which he is 
engaged for the time being. The power to see 
the relation of his skill and the results of his work 
to the success or failure of the concern he is 
working for, to the success or failure of himself 
and his fellow workmen; the power to see the in- 
timate connection and interdependence between 
his careful or careless, his intelligent or unintelli- 
gent, honest or dishonest action and his personal 
welfare and the welfare of those depending upon 
him and the welfare of the community at large. 

Industrial intelligence includes some knowledge 
of materials, ideas of their production and cost, 
ideas of the organization of a modern industry, 
ideas of the nature and extent of the business of 
the country, and a sense of duty and responsibility 
as a mechanic as well as a citizen. An education 
is of little value when rated only by a purely com- 
mercial standard. 

Such an education, based merely upon manual 
dexterity and mathematical precision, loses sight 
of the strengthening of the moral and intellectual 
foundation which underlies all human action, giv- 
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dng an understanding for the necessity of judicious 
application of the mental, physical, and material 
resources which form the basis of the continued 
welfare of our national life. 

If industrial education confines itself to the 
purely commercial aspect of the results to be ob- 
tained, as indicated by present tendencies, be- 
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cause of least resistance in that direction, then we 
need not be surprised if that education, appealing 
only to the selfish nature of the industrial worker, 
becomes a source of friction in times of eco- 
nomic stress and changes in the conditions of life 
of the nation and its industries. 


INTRODUCING VISITING TEACHERS. 


In speaking of the introduction of music, draw- 
ing, sloyd, physical training, domestic science, 
sewing, and so on, into the school curriculum, Dr. 
Walter A. Jessup draws the following conclusion 
after a very thorough study: “All of this is a 
striking commentary on the character of the 
school as a public institution and on its respon- 
siveness to public opinion, and certainly points 
clearly to the conclusion that these modifications 
in the curriculum have largely come from with- 
out rather than from within the school group. 
The administrator who aspires to genuine leader- 
ship in school affairs surely cannot afford to 
neglect the conscious organization of public 
sentiment as one of his most powerful means of 
attainment of ends. The school is being con- 
stantly subjected to outside pressure, and the su- 
perintendent must either yield to these forces or 
direct them.”* As surely as this is true about 
additions to the school work is it true about addi- 
tions to the force of school workers. The police 
officers and judges long ago pointed out the de- 
mand for school officers to handle truants, and so 
we have special attendance officers. Various 
philanthropic bodies began a few years ago to de- 
mand that the schools watch the health of pupils. 
To show that this could be done practically and 
that the results would be highly beneficial, these 
organizations employed nurses to care for school 
children in school and at home. The demonstra- 
tion was successful, and now we have school 
nurses employed by the city and regarded as ful- 
filling a need quite as definite as that of the music 
supervisor or sewing teachers. And it is fortu- 
nate that there are organizations, social, indus- 
trial, commercial, and educational, which can 
show what is a real need in our schools. Their 
demonstrations are most acceptable, for if the 
“administrator who aspires to genuine leader- 
‘Ship in school affairs” followed every “conscious 
‘organization of public sentiment” our schools 
would become experiment stations unsuited to 
‘their business of dispensing solid training. <A 
‘warning note was forcibly sounded by State Su- 
‘perintendent Payson Smith recently in the Journal 
of Education. It must be shown that there is a 
definite, practical demand upon the school to take 
‘up new work before it is introduced, and it is for 
this demonstration that we look to outside 
Organizations. 

This process of demonstration and final in- 
troduction is an interesting one to watch. At 
present the work of the visiting teachers is one 
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of the best illustrations. Truant officers and at- 
tendance officers have been instituted to look 
after boys who have failed to realize the advan- 
tages of regular school attendance, and school 
nurses have been employed to help children who 
are physically unfit for their work. But be- 
tween these two fields there is a large gap. Who 
is to look out for the case where tardiness or 
irregular attendance have not yet reached the 
stage when, under the present interpretation of 
function, the case would be referred to the atten- 
dance officers? Or when the teacher feels that 
outside individual attention or some home ad- 
justment might improve the child’s school work 
and prevent his non-promotion? Or when the 
child is either troublesome in the schoolroom or 
shows a tendency towards incipient delinquency, 
whether thieving and dishonesty or sexual im- 
morality? Or when children are about to leave 
school whom the teacher feels need vocational 
advice or some adjustment at home to enable 
them to remain longer in school? Or when the 
teacher suspects that adverse home conditions are 
retarding or hampering the child’s progress? 
Or when the truancy officer needs co-operation 
because the case is one requiring social adjust- 
ment and persuasion rather than coercion or en- 
forcement of the law? ‘ 
This work is done in a few small cities where 
the superintendent has an exceptional corps of 
teachers, teachers who are willing to go into the 
homes and talk over the children with their par- 
ents, as in Marlborough, Mass. But in larger 
cities this is impossible. The teachers live too far 
from their work as a general rule for it to be rea- 
sonable to expect them to visit homes in their 
spare hours, The social conditions are so com- 
plex in large cities that it takes a trained or ex- 
perienced social worker to accomplish anything 
among parents in the home. There are educators 
who are looking to the day when some training in 
social work and some knowledge of social condi- 
tions in the city will be required as necessary 
qualifications for school teachers in that city. 
Here it is that the visiting teacher steps into 
the breach. In Boston various outside organiza- 
tions are trying to show the city how important 
is the demand for visiting teachers, and it is so in 
other American cities. The best organized 
demonstration, however, is that made in New York 
city by the Public Education Association “with 
the kind permission of the school authorities and 
the financial assistance of the Junior League,’’* 
The whole of Manhattan is in the hands of five 
visiting teachers who receive $1,000 salary, and 
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who work the same number of hours as_ the 
regular teachers, although at any part of the day 
they deem best. These are women who have had 
experience in teaching and in. social work as well. 
In the eight months of the last school year 932 
homes were visited, and on the average each 
home was visited three times. The conditions 
found in these homes are illustrative of the neces- 
sity for visitors from the schools. _ Thirty-eight 
per cent. of the cases showed lack of co-opera- 
tion of the parents with school work “whether on 
account of ignorance (of foreign parents to whom 
the significance of school work had to be ex- 
plained) or necessity (where both parents were 
away from home working all day) or neglect.” 
In eighteen per cent. of the cases it was discovered 
that the child’s school work was hindered by too 
many home cares in the way of house work, tak- 
ing care of smaller children or of sick members 
of the family. And there were fifty-one cases 
somewhat similar, where the children were doing 
what is technically known as home work, whether 
on flowers or willow plumes, or selling papers or 
working in a restaurant, shop, bakery, or 
stable. 

Other deterring home conditions comprising 
thirty per cent. of the cases were: “Father and 
mother working all day away from home”; 
“mother working all day at flowers in the home,” 
“mother overwhelmed by conditions,’ or “sub- 
merged in cares,” or “overburdened”; “complete 
ignorance of parents”; “neither parent speaking 
English”; “unsanitary living conditions”; “over- 
crowding”; illness in the family; drunkenness; 
neglect; brutality; bad influence of other mem- 
bers of the family, such as immorality, truancy of 
older brothers or sisters; unhealthy diet of child, 
such as “constant tea and coffee drinking,” etc.; 
bad neighborhood conditions; unhealthy hours of 
going to bed for the child; and “too much re- 
ligious excitement.” These are quoted from the 
visiting teachers’ records, and many of them recur 
often in the 294 cases. 

In practically every case the visiting teacher 
discussed the child with the class teacher, reported 
to her the result of the home investigation, and 
advised with her as to future treatment in school 
and at home. The teacher’s attention was thus 
often drawn to the child’s individual needs, and 
her understanding of him increased by the knowl- 
edge of his home conditions. In about a third of 
the cases specific active co-operation of the family 
in the child’s school work was secured. In six- 
teen per cent. of the cases definite changes or ad- 
justments were made in the home, such as “diet 
of child changed from constant tea and coffee to 
milk and cocoa”; “a dietitian from the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor was se- 
cured who gave twelve lessons to mother”; the 
child’s*‘ home cares were relieved by putting 
younger children into a day nursery; a scholarship 
fund was secured for the family to enable the 
child to stay in school; a member of the family 


*From the reportof Miss Nathalie Henderson on the Work of Visit- 
ing Teavhers Employed bythe Public Education Society, 1910-1911, in- 
cluded in the 13th Annual Report of the a | Superintendent of 
Schools, on which the following account is A 
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was put in a hospital, or was sent away, or a visit- 
ing nurse was procured, or a “job was found” 
for members of the family; or a brother or sister 
was persuaded to take the particular responsi- 
bility of the child to “bring him to school” or to 
“help him with his lessons,” or the mother was per- 
suaded to stop working out, or to make fewer 
flowers and give more time to the children; or a 
child’s bed hour was changed from ten or eleven 
o'clock to eight o’clock; or the family was per- 
suaded to move to more sanitary quarters, and 
so on. 

In investigating the school as well as the home 
life of the children, in order that the child as a 
whole might be understood, it was found that 
about a third of the cases were those of children 
who were retarded. Some cases needed the at- 
tention of the school nurse or the attendance offi- 
cer. Different kinds of action were taken in the 
school as a result: The child was put in another 
class or another school, or a special division was 
started in the class. 

The results of all this work were indeed notice- 
able. Attendance, scholarship, and conduct im- 
proved so markedly that it could be measured 
in the report. School principals are most enthu- 
siastic about the visiting teachers as is shown by 
the fact that 165 of the principals of elementary 
schools in the boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
and the Bronx have applied to the Public Educa- 
tion Association for visiting teachers in connec- 
tion with their schools. 

This is the sort of work that the association has 
been experimenting with for three years, and now 
they have come to the conclusion that “the visit- 
ing teacher, specially trained as an educator and 
a social worker, and with a knowledge of New 
York conditions, is a necessary adjunct to the 
school staff until such time as there are a suffi- 
cient number of class teachers to reduce the size 
of the average class from forty-two to about 
thirty, and until the majority of teachers can live 
within a reasonable distance of their schools, and 
until some training in social work and some 
knowledge of social conditions in New York city 
can be required as necessary qualifications for 
school teachers.” And also that “the visiting 
teacher will prove valuable to the school by con-. 
tributing data not otherwise directly obtainable 
indicating the educational needs of the neighbor-. 
hood, the social breakdowns and gaps in the 
home and outside life of the child, to which the 
school should adapt the curriculum and adminis- 
tration.” 

And in light of this the committee recommends. 
that there should be one visiting teacher ap- 
pointed to each school having over thirty classes. 
or over 1,200 children, and that in order to as- 
sure the proper equipment and qualifications for 
this work a salary of $1,000 should be paid each 
visiting teacher. 

They have gone about it in the proper fashion. 
It is safe to predict that the school committee in 
that city will answer the demand, and it is to be 
hoped that a similar demonstration will call atten- 
tion to the demand in other cities. 
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THE rAIRCHILD COMMITTEE. 


The National Council has a committee of eleven, 
with Hon. E. T. Fairchild, state superintendent of 
Kansas, as chairman, for the expert study of rural 
school conditions. The other members of the 
committee are State Superintendents A. C. Nel- 
son of Utah, L. L. Wright of Michigan, J. Y. 
Joyner of North Carolina, Edward Hyatt of Cali- 
fornia, T. H. Harris of Louisiana, and H. C. 
Morrison of New Hampshire, also Professor L. 
H. Bailey of Cornell University, E. C. Elliot of 
Wisconsin University, John R. Kirk of Normal 
College at Kirksville, Mo., and Miss Adelaide 
Baylor, State Department of IIlinois. 

The topics which the committee will investigate 
and make a report upon at the Department of 
Superintendence at St. Louis February 25-28 with 
the idea of bringing about a betterment of condi- 
tions are: Sources of revenue, qualifications of 
teachers, school organization and administration, 
social life in the school, and school equipment. 

REVENUES. 

In the preliminary work of the committee the 
following topics have been decided upon as the 
centre of interest in investigating rural school con- 
ditions throughout the United States:— 

First—“Sources of Revenues and Their Distri- 
bution” :— 

1. A rational basis for the distribution of state 
school funds should be recommended in the hope 
that the various states of the Union may be led to 
its adoption. At present different methods of 
distribution are in operation in the several states. 

2. A system of classification for rural schools 
and a small financial recognition on the part of the 
state to such schools as shall fulfill the required 
condition. . 

3. <A strong statement urging the enactment 
in every state of a minimum term law and state 
aid to weak districts would prove beneficial. 

4. Legislation in all states providing for free 
high schools for all non-resident pupils would 
represent a long step forward. 


RAISE STANDARD. 

Second—“Qualifications of Teachers and Ten- 
ure of Office” :— 

1. The enactment of laws providing for more 
adequate preliminary training on the part of ap- 
plicants for teachers’ certificates would accom- 
plish much in securing a better grade of teachers 
for our rural schools. 

2. Investigation and recommendation relative 
to the system of normal training courses in the 
various states would undoubtedly prove a valuable 
attribution to the problem of securing better 
trained teachers in rural schools. 

3. Appointment of teachers by educational ex- 
perts, such as county or district superintendents. 
ORGANIZATION PROBLEMS. 

Third—“School Organization and Administra- 
tion” :— 

1. Acareful study of the several units of school 
organization should be made with the view to se- 


cure the adoption of the most efficient working 
unit. 

2. A strong presentment of the advantages of 
centralization or consolidation of schools may well 
be adopted by this committee. 

8. The question of a closer supervision of the 
rural school is of great importance. A pian 
should be recommended which would provide su- 
pervisors for a minimum number of schools. The 
supervisors should be under the direction of the 
county superintendent of schools. 

4, The system for one or more rural school su- 
pervisors to work under the direction of the state 
department of education in each state is an impor- 
tant factor to be considered. 

5. A provision in the several states for the 
issuance of a course of study for the elementary 
schools, and a provision for the compulsory use of 
such course of study would mean much for the 
advancement of the elementary course of in- 
struction. 

6. Much profit would follow a thorough study 
of the compulsory school laws in the several 
states. A plan involving uniform practice in this 
particular would, no doubt, be of great value. 

?. A study of the township high school would 
lead to valuable results. 

8. A study of the system of county super- 
vision and recommendation as to the manner of 
selection, tenure of office, and salary of county 
superintendents would result in a distinct benefit 
to the cause of education. 

9. In view of the general recognition of the 
need of a certain reorganization and redirection 
of the courses of study in our rural schools, it is 
suggested that a study be made of the feasibility 
of providing, at county expense, special instruc- 
tion in vocational work, particularly as relates to 
agriculture, 


INFLUENCE OF PARENTS. 


Fourth—‘“Social Life in the School” :— 

1. Perhaps a close inquiry based upon the 
theory that the progress, discipline, and develop- 
ment of the youth depend more largely upon the 
right kind of parental influence than upon all 
others combined, would have a direct bearing 
upon the problem set for this committee. This 
might well include the question, to what extent 
approximately does the influence of incompetent 
parental supervision affect the capability, adapta- 
tion, discipline, and efficiency of the average pupil 
in our public school? The state may do great 
things for the boy and girl and yet the parent can 
easily undo them. 

2. Co-operation of social affairs—the home, 
the church, the grange, farmers’ institute, exten- 
sion work of colleges, papers and magazines, etc. 

3. School buildings as social centres; organ- 
ized games, plays; school libraries, gymnasiums, 
etc. 


EQUIPMENT NEEDED. 
Fifth—‘“School Plant and Equipment” :— 
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1. Model school buildings and their equipment 
and model school grounds may well engage the 
careful attention of this committee. 

2. Laws providing for the approval of school 
plans by a competent committee to be recom- 
mended for the various states. 

8. Contributing agencies. Systematic records 
that shall reveal real facts as to (a) rural school 
population; (b) enrollment; (c) average atten- 
dance; (d) length of term; (e) number of rural 
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school pupils completing the work of grades; (f) 
comparative per capita cost of town and country 
system, (g) comparison per pupil of valuation of 
taxable property, town and country; (h) compari- 
son of average mill levy of town and country ;, (i) 
comparison of value of school property, buildings, 
etc., per pupil, town and country; (j) comparison 
of enrollment per teacher, town and country; (k) 
comparison of average number of school days at- 
tended in town and in country. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association is in a pe- 
culiar position. Overshadowed by the county associa- 
tions, which have become such large and vigorous 
bodies: in this state, it has been robbed of a large share 
of its membership. The New England Superintendents’ 
Association has become the meeting place and organ of 
the men who are the educational leaders in Massachu- 
setts and its five sister states. But there is still a place 
for the Massachusetts association of teachers, as was 
proved at its annual meeting in Boston last week. 

The attendance was disappointing, fluctuating between 
-250 or 300 in the morning and some twenty-five who 
waited for the business meeting late in the afternoon. 
The quality of the audience was the encouraging fea- 
‘ture. Those who attended were the hard-working, hard- 
thinking teachers and principals of Massachusetts who 
enjoy the stimulating and entertaining meetings: of the 
‘county associations, but who find in these meetings no 
opportunity for thorough discussion and an exchange 
of views on the problems in their profession such as is 
afforded at the meetings of the state association. And 
the Massachusetts association would have a just claim 
to existence, if for no other reason than the able and 


“comprehensive reports of its committees on educational 


‘progress and on resolutions. 

President Finley of the College of the City of New 
York was unable to prepare his address on “The Spoken 
Word,” as the subject appeared on the program, owing 
‘to the death of his father recently. He spoke instead 
-on “The Man and His Job,” a talk which he gave before 
one of the county associations this fall. He urged that, 
‘in introducing vocational courses, as must inevitably be 
‘done, there be not too much specialization and conse- 
-quent loss of academic training. 

Dr. Zueblin, in his treatment of “Education and Sci- 
vence,” made his usual radical and forceful statements. 
He showed how industry has and is revolutionizing 
-education, and how education must repay its debt of 
gratitude by in turn reforming industry. He urged the 
need of getting away from the mediaeval ideas of teach- 
‘ing, and saw only fallacy in the “one remaining excuse 
‘for the classics” that they are good as mental discipline. 

In the afternoon President Thomas of Middlebury 
“College gave an address on “The Conservation of New 
England Manhood,” a talk which was especially wel- 
-comed by the older men in the audience. 

“There is something about New England as a whole 
that is worth teaching. Had we not been so prodigally 
generous in giving our life to the nation, we should 
have insisted long ago that every child in a New Eng- 
‘and school should be bred in the broad New England 
‘idea and learn to glory in his citizenship, not only of 
-Massachusetts or Vermont, but in his New England 


birthright and heritage. We have an inheritance of 
manhood worth more than all the mines and forests of 
the continent. We have put our stamp on millions that 
have sailed the seven seas to come to us, and they have 
entered into our life and gloried in their acquired 
heritage. Let us take the pains to see that children of 
the outlander and the homeborn alike learn the man- 
hood that has made New England what she is.” 

After these addresses came the best part of the con- 
vention—a discussion of teachers’ annuities, led by 
Deputy Commissioner Prosser. Mr. Prosser is prob- 
ably the best fitted person in the country to expound 
this troublesome subject on account of his interest and 
work in the question dating back many years. He is 
now leading’ the investigation of teachers’ annuities, 
which will place its results before the legislature in 1913. 
In the discussion there was considerable doubt ex- 
pressed as to the advisability of making the insurance 
compulsory on the part of all teachers, but everybody 
seemed in favor of backing the committee in its effort 
to put the subject clearly before the legislature. In an 
early issue of the Journal of Education Mr. Prosser will 
discuss the present status of the investigation and the 
probable direction of future legislation. 

The report of the committee on educational progress 
is given below, and it deserves careful reading:— 

“With the industrial expansion, the increasing com- 
plexity of business and social life, the crowding of 
people to cities, have come the changes in the school 
system which by a consensus of educators are regarded 
as progressive. 

“Naturally these changes will continue indefinitely. 
Undertakings, even if privately managed at first, are 
taken into the public school system. 

“These changes in the educational field, with their 
varied problems, are, generally speaking, common to all 
civilized nations, and thus we find education and all 
other institutions of mari adjusting themselves to meet 
the increasing complexity of civilization. 

“As we understand the duty of this committee, it is to 
note the particulars in which progress is being made 
within this state and to make evident the nature of the 
progress. 

“Progress is to be noted mainly in the general swing 
from the traditional and conventional and toward the 
reasonable and the real. This appears in a subsidence 
of emphasis upon the mechanics of administration and 
a larger emphasis upon. the personal and human rela- 
tionships; in lessened insistence upon the formulas and 
formalities of school routine, and a new emphasis upon 
usages more natural and more in accordance with those 
of the outside world and with the social amenities; in the 
greater utilization in school of instrumentalities for- 
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merly left to other agencies, such as projection appa- 
ratus, the school garden, the library, the outdoor ex- 
cursion, and the visits to museums and places of in- 
dustry; in the closer touch of the school with the com- 
munity through the larger use of school buildings as 
civic, social, and recreation centres; in the closer touch 
between school and home through the formation of 
home and school associations or parent and teacher 
organizations; in the general introduction into schools 
of meastres for the promotion of thrift, for protection 
against tuberculosis and other menaces to society; in 
the greatly increased regard for vocational opportunity 
and vocational preparation as shown in the multiplica- 
tion of industrial schools and schools of household arts 
df various grades open to the residents of whatever 
community, and in the new and increasing attention 
given to vocational guidance;. in an increased concern 
for physical welfare, both as a condition of education 
and as a means thereto; in a more thoughtful and re- 
ceptive attitude towards questions pertaining to sex. 

“In all these directions the progressive teacher must 
be alert. In all these particulars new and large respon- 
sibility is thrust upon him. If he would keep his place 
in the march of progress, he must turn from contriving 
incentives to discovering motives, from recording 
stereotyped results to setting forces in operation, from 
adjusting school processes to human nature and to 
actual social needs. 

“To dwell for a little upon certain phases of progress 
above referred to:— 

“The physical nature is receiving new and increasing 
attention in two related ‘yet distinct and separate fields. 
Physical education and physical welfare are not one 
and the same. Nothing in the whole range of educa- 
tional activity is more striking than the changed and 
changing attitude of the school toward physical educa- 


tion. Until recently the most liberal of schoolmasters: 


looked upon physical activity as merely a safety valve 
through which might be worked off in safety those 
energies which, pent up, might cause dangerous explo- 
sions. Physical education meant to him a development 
of the physical powers to insure a sound body as a 
necessary condition of a sane mind. It is now recog- 
nized that physical education means not merely educa- 
tion of the body, but intellectual and spiritual education 
through the joint activity of body, and mind, and will. 
Accordingly, the schools are more and more taking over 
the supervision of athletics and the coaching for ath- 
letic contests. In place of the irresponsible outside 
coach is coming the regularly employed instructor, in 
sympathy with and responsible to the administration of 
the school. 

“The phenomenal playground movement continues 
with unceasing momentum. Forty communities in the 
state last summer maintained supervised playgrounds, 
eleven of them for the first time. School yards are more 
and more being equipped and kept open as playgrounds 
under supervision as a part of the school system. 
Legislation of this year confers new powers upon school 
authorities in this particular. 

“But while physical education has been lifted to a 
higher plane by the recognition that it does not relate 
primarily to physical welfare, the significance of physical 
welfare as a condition of successful education, and there- 
fore a concern of the school authorities, is also receiving 
new recognition. This is the meaning of medical in- 
spection and of systematic gymnastics in the schools. 
Medical inspection is making distinct progress, not only 
in being extended to new communities, but by attaining 
greater efficiency in the communities where it is already 
established. The rapidly-increasing number of school 
htirses is an index, and is of the greatest significance, 
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not only for the protection of the child, but for the 
education of the home. 


“The greater thoroughness of the physical examina- 
tion is another index. In Boston the board of health is 
intensifying the examination beyond the limits set in the 
more timid communities, and possibly beyond the prov- 
ince of a health board, but not beyond the scope of that 
responsibility which compulsory education throws upon 
school authorities to see that their pupils are in condi- 
tion for successful education. 

“Through the courtesy, of Mr. Bloomfield and Mr. Al- 
len of the Vocation Bureau of Boston, we are able to in- 
dicate somewhat particularly the development of voca- 
tional guidance. At its beginning the work of the Vo- 
cation Bureau, which is composed of civic workers, labor 
representatives, and public-spirited business men, was 
personal, dealing with boys and girls, giving sound ad- 
vice and helping them to choose the right occupation in 
life. 

“At present the activities of the bureau may be grouped 
under these heads: Office conference and advising; co- 
operation with the schgols of Boston; the training 
course for counselors; work in affiliation with the Bos- 
ton Home and School Association, with the Women's 
Municipal League, and with the Girls’ Trade Education 
League; a course in vocational guidance at the Harvard 
summer school by Mr. Bloomfield; lectures to extend the 
work and to extend the investigation of occupations; the 
publishing of books, pamphlets, and bulletins in connee- 
tion with its work.. 

“The original purpose of the bureau is continued in 
advising teachers interested in the future welfare of 
their pupils, in advising civic workers who have become 
interested in cases where there is need for counsel in di- 
recting life’s energies, in advising parents who come for 
assistance in deciding upon the future of their children 
after leaving school, and in advising young men and 
young women who desire information upon occupations 
and help to choose wisely. 

“The Vocation Bureau presents the following summary 
of its activities: ‘It is advising with the many people who 
come to its offices for consultation as to vocations, 
choice and educational training; in co-operation with the 
Boston school authorities it has established the pecu- 
liarly important training course for counselors and has 
led the way’for a large vocational movement in the 
schools themselves; by affiliation it has found strong 
allies m three organizations well fitted to deal with spe- 
cial features of the great general problem; it has con- 
ducted a vocational training course in a great university; 
it is conducting a valuable investigation of occupations 
open to boys and young men; its series of vocational 
bulletins is the first extensive work of the kind in this 
country; its vocational books are consulted by educa- 
tors and laymen; in its offices has been gathered a great 
store of interesting material from the world of industry, 
commerce, and the professions; its help is sought in city, 
state, and nation. The Vocation Bureau has been a 
pioneer, and is now a leader in one of thé most signifi- 
cant educational mayements of the time. We note in 
conclusion the, introduction into many high schools of 
courses in the household arts, significant of the ten- 
dency toward reality in educational matters. 

“There are also the readjustments in our normal 
schools, by which new emphasis is being laid upon agri- 
culture and gardening, manual training and construction 
work, domestic science, the commercial branches, and 
physical training. 2 

“The tendency of all this progress in the educational 
field is toward the giving up of education in the mass 
and the substitution of education of the individual so 
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THE STUDY OF PICTURES.—(IV.) 


BY MARY ELLASON COTTINGe 


All. pictures save those which are to be kept 
permanently upon the wall should be removed 
before there is hung upon the screen “The An- 
nouncement to the Shepherds” (Plockhorst). 

After a day or two, the-study of this picture 
may begin, and little by little the analysis made 
and the “story which it tells” brought out. The 
following form of questioning may be used as the 
means of arousing interest and creating thought: 
What forms the ,background of the picture? Is 
there anything unusual in the picture if it is con- 
sidered as a landscape? Would you call it just 
an ordinary landscape? How does the artist 
create the feeling of start'ed surprise, tense in- 
terest, and expectancy whicl# the shepherds show? 
How does the light or radiance affect the picture 
other than from the consideration of the senti- 
ment? Could the groups of angels and shepherds 
be represented as well by any other method? 
How many groups are introduced? Is this to 
produce symmetry from a pictorial standpoint? 
Which appeals more, the sentiment of or manner 
of presentation of the subject? Why do you 
think so? Then would it not be well to name this 
a religious picture? 

As a general thing, do religious pictures repre- 
sent a real place or occurrence, or are they sym- 
bolic? What is your opinion of this one? .Does 
any one know the story which should precede the 
story which this picture depicts? As far as pos- 
sible, let the facts of the Bible be those woven 
into the story now developed. If not advisable 
to use the Bible story in detail, substitute the fol- 
lowing one :— 

In the long-long-ago time there was a need 
for readjustment among tribes of certain nations, 
and a promise was made-to man that there should 
be given to the world a child who in time would 
make right all things and teach all nations what 


THE NATLILVICY.—Le Rolle. 


was right, and the best way of performing life’s 
duties. 

After a while there was sent to the family of a 
carpenter a child who was endowed with.a most 
particular power to grow in the proper way until 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO SHEPHERDS.—Plockhorst. 


he should be strong enough in all ways to give to 
the world the example of perfect doing and living. 
When the child came to dwell upon the earth, the 
angels were made the heralds 
for announcing the event. 

As soon as the glad news 
was received, many people made 
plans to journey to the place 
where the child was to be seen. 
The shepherds were among the 
first to receive the tidings and 
start upon the journey, and 
it is very likely thet these pic- 
tures represent pretty faithfully 
just what occurred. You know 
an artist, before he hegins to 
paint a picture, makes a most 
careful study of all the elements 
to be used in its creation, con- 
sequently the representation of 
the landscape gives a good idea 
of the choracteristics of the lo- 
caility and season. 

After the shepherds had 
traveled a goodly distance, they 
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reached the place where the child was to be 
seen, and their surprise was great upon find- 
ing so wondrous a being cuddled in a manger not 
far from the place where the cows and oxen were 
kept. As no one appeared to be disturbed about 
it, the shepherds approached the resting place of 
the child and its mother to do him homage. 


“The Nativity” (Le Rolle) is placed before the. 


pupils now, and observation and expression 
quickened by questioning as follows: What place 
does the picture represent? What is the compo- 
sition of it? Should you consider it a representa- 
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tail, it is peculiarly strong in the rugged strength 
of its appeal to both mind and heart. 

The day following the consideration of the first 
pictures, “The Adoration of the Magi” (Vero- 
nese) may be added to the group. When it has 
been im place a day or two, the idea is given that 
the coming.of the child was so welcome that 
people traveled from many places and long dis- 
tances to see him, Try to impress that being in 
humble surroundings and conditions does not pre- 
vent greatness of personality, the gnly thing 
really desirable, of enduring value, and worth 


THE ADORATION OF tHE MAGI.—Veronese . 


tion of a religious nature, or otherwise? What 
forms the background? Where are other figures 
placed? Why is it a finer arrangement than if the 
shepherds had been represented as standing very 
near the manger? (If the family group had been 
partially surrounded by figures, the management 
of the light would not have so strongly accented 
the dominant feature of the picture. It must be 
remembered that the child is a wondrous one, en- 
dowed with unusual attributes, and upon him 
would be focused all 
attention. Those who 
approach will do so with 
reverent dignity, and the 
artist has made use of 
light to direct eye and 
mind directly to the 
heart of the meaning of 
the picture.) 

The grouping and pose 
of the shepherds show 
them as being filled with 
awe, wonder, and desir- 
ous of approaching—and 
yet they hesitate, as in 
thought they are coming 
to realize all that the 
sending of the childdown 
upon earth is to mean 
to all nations. Though 
the picture is character- 
ized by simplicity of de- 


CHRISTMAS.—Jan Steen, 


while, and. that.only which should command re- 
spect, love, and honor. As far as possible, use 
the bible story in studying this picture. 

The analysis may be guided along the required 
lines by these questions: Is this in any way like 
“The Nativity’? Why are these men here? ° Did 
they travel in the same way as the shepherds? 
How do they differ in appearance? Why is that 
so? What have the Magi brought? Why is it 
their wish to present gifts to the child? Yes, it 
often occurs that great 
appreciation of what has 
taken place is shown by 
offering gifts, and the 
Wise Men quite well 
understand the signifi- 
cance of the coming of 
the World Child to all 
nations, no matter what 
their color, character, or 
possessions may be. 

Notice the grouping 
and treatment of the ra- 
diance. in emphasizing 
dominant features of the 
picture. 

The use of these pic- 
tures of a religious-his- 
torical character (this 
should be understood 
quite as much as that 
the Thanksgiving  pic- 
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tures were of an historical nature) should cover 
the period between the first of the month and the 
week preceding Christmas day. 

The week before the holiday the secular pic- 
ture, “Christmas” (Jan Steen) is introduced to 
help in establishing the thought of loving and giv- 
ing as a means of keeping in remembrance all for 
which the birthday of long-long-ago stands, and 
also that joy and good will should prevail. 

The Jan Steen is the first real interior, and also 
a genre, therefore the questioning may be carried 
on in this way: Who are these people? Where 
are they? What is taking place? Is it likely that 
the stockings were hung as we hang them in this 
country? How have the gifts been presented? 
Should you think that it was a general exchange? 
Very likely, for you will notice that the older 
people must have planned and worked hard that 
the children should be happy, and as a usual thing, 
when this is true of parts of a family, the children, 
also, are thoughtful and anxious to plan and work 
in order to show-their respect and love for those 
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who have the care of them. It is not unlikely 
that they have united and helped one another in 
getting ready some delightful surprises for the 
older members of the family. 

Comparison may be drawn between the family 
group of the long-long-ago time and this of the 
present. Emphasize the world-wide reach of the 
idea of good will, which had origin at that first 
birth-time ; and be perfectly sure that the pupils 
realize what the universal celebrating of Christmas 
means. Notice the difference in the surround- 
ings, the grouping of figures and sentiment de- 
picted. 

The religious picture typifies a/ solitariness 
found only in connection with that greatness 
which isolates those upon whom is _ bestowed 
power peculiar, particular, and unusual; it imbues 
one with an awesomeness so strong as to be re- 
strictive of worldly desire and its expression, 
while the one of secular character abounds with 
the joyous activity and dear, human nearness of 
everyday, assured home life. 


> 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


RUSKIN’S “SESAME AND LILIES.”—(IIL) 


Ruskin’s second lecture is entitled “Lilies of 
Queens’ Gardens.” The title suggests that it is a 
lecture for women, or, at least, a lecture of which 
woman is the subject; and, following, as it does, 
the “Sesame of Kings’ Treasures,” which has 
presented the subject of education of men for the 
purpose of fitting them to command the re- 
sources of their especial sphere, so it is naturally 
to be expected that the second lecture should 
carry on the deeper subject, and show what 
education should do for women in their especial 
sphere. We have spoken already of the fact that 
Ruskin delivered these lectures at a time when 
a new era was dawning, in which both men and 
women were to consider their spheres in a new 
light; education was to be offered to both men 
and women much more liberally than it had ever 
been before, and this opening was to give them 
freer exercise of power individually. If, then, it 
were to be a means of higher intelligence, it must 
be a means to cultivate both the understanding 
and the feeling. In his first lecture—“Sesame”— 
Ruskin makes a point of “How to Read,” as being 
the means by which the light admitted to the un- 
derstanding, through the right selection and use 
of books, should be transmuted into the wisdom 
that should enrich life and make character. In 
“Lilies of Queens’ Gardens” Ruskin sets forth 
the same purpose, to show the object of education 
to be to make character, but he proposes to do so 
by making his topic “Why to Read.” 

The future progress of education will do much 
to make woman independent,—this Ruskin knows 
well,—and he foresees the danger of coming into 
that independence without first understanding 
what her sphere is, so he plainly declares the sphere 
of woman to be that of helpmate to man. The in- 
dependence of woman, he says, will not make 


her more independent of man, but rather will—if 
received in the right spirit—establish a more 
mutual dependence between men and women, 
particularly those who are nearest to each other 
by family bonds or close social or business rela- 
tions. Ruskin’s conception of woman in the 
pages that follow is beautiful almost to ideality. 
He imparts to her the tenderness and nobility of 
his own nature. There must be an element of 
heroism in her; and he shows how the great 
writers, in their studies of woman, have im- 
parted this characteristic to her, particularly 
Shakespeare. This heroism, however, is not an 
attribute by itself, but one which rises from a 
source of deeper principles—a source where 
faithfulness, and self-sacrifice, and purity, and 
truth, and devotion to duty are at the very begin- 
nings of life. The romantic writers of a later 
period and the classic writers of the ancients join 
to bring their testimony to the principle that Rus- 
kin sets forth, that woman possesses the saving 
power over man, and that, given merely the op- 
portunity to exercise it, she counts no cost to her- 
self too great, though it means her life or her 
death. We wonder that Ruskin, among his ex- 
amples, has not included Marguerite from 
“Faust,” but as it is, in the examples which he does 
present there are encompassed the length and 
breadth, and height and depth of woman’s exer- 
cise of her personality. 

Having, then, the qualifications which place 
the salvation of man within her power, Ruskin 
demonstrates that her first office is to be man’s 
guiding companion. He makes a distinction 
which, in this three-quarters’ century later of 
woman’s development, it would be very wise to 
consider. “Woman,” Ruskin says, “is to be the 
guiding spirit of man, not his determining spirit. 
She should not place a limit upon man’s activities; 
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she should not compete with him in those 
activities; should she attempt to strive with man 
in his own arena, she would lose her own place of 
Queen of Love and Beauty, whose part is to justly 
observe and deservedly crown the victor. It is 
her part to remain where by her very position, a 
position to which man will accord her an unques- 
tioned right, she is safe from danger and témpta- 
tion. And man himself will fight more manfully 
against danger and temptation if he fight in the 
spirit of old-time chivalry, when the love of 
woman was as a star; when to protect her honor 
was his own most honorable function. But if 
woman is to maintain that position and foster the 
spirit of chivalry, she must make her sphere of 
influence the home, and she must be so possessed 
of the influence of home that wherever she goes 
and whatever she does, she is never out of that 
sphere. 

This is the substance of the first division of 
Ruskin’s lecture, and if, up to this point, he has 
said very little about reading, he has drawn his ex- 
amples from literature in such a way that we are 
fain to study his types for ourselves. 

In the second part of his lecture, Ruskin dis- 
cusses how woman should be trained to fill this 
position for which she is created. He places 
physical training first, “such exercise as may con- 
firm her health and perfect her beauty,” for these 
are not possible without splendor of activity and 
delicate strength. “Her beauty must appear in 
her countenance; therefore it must be the flower 
not only of outward, but of inward cultivation, for 
in a woman’s beauty is her power to attract and 
to move the heart of man, through which she 
shall become the guiding spirit of man.” And 
in the girl’s training happiness must be a factor, 
for happiness is the source of inner beauty, the 
secret spring of all life that is truly lovely. 

Utility is the next consideration to beauty in 
her training—the utility of education that will 
place her by the side of man as his helpmate. 
To this end she should study languages, not as 
accomplishments to show herself off, but, as Rus- 
kin says in a beautiful phrase, “that she should 
be able to show kindness to a stranger, and to 


understand the sweetness of a stranger’s tongue.” 


One can only by experience reach the pith of that 
phrase of Ruskin’s. When a stranger comes to 
one’s door, confused and puzzled by the strange 
sounds all around him, of which he has _ no in- 
telligence, and one’s own halting speech in a for- 
eign tongue can bring light to his eyes and a flow 
of gratitude to his lips, we then understand what 
Ruskin means, and also the beautiful words of 
Seraphael, in “Charles Auchester,” that all lan- 
guages are but broken accents of the Divine 
speech. 

Also, Ruskin continues, woman should study 
history, not merely or principally that she may be 
wise in events of the past, but that she may draw 
from the life of the past wisdom to meet the ex- 
periences of the present; that such wisdom may 
be instinct with sympathy that shall merge her 
own life, both practical and devotional, in the life 
of the world in which she lives. In science, both 
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social ahd physical, Ruskin would havea girl 


- trained by the same methods as a boy, excepting 


only theology, yét not necessarily to the same ex- 
tent, for the purpose of such studies for woman 
is to train her to enter into her husband’s aims 
and ambition’, whatsoever they may be, but not 
to fulfill them or to compete with men in these 
fields of action. 

A girl’s education should accompany her 
growth in rather a different way from the boy's, 
The boy is to be trained for particular service ; his 
life will be set to a certain pace or devoted toa 
certain profession; the girl’s service is to be gen- 
efal. Moreover a boy’s nature is best shaped by 
methodical intellectual tooling, while a_ girl’s 
shapes itself best to her own natural growth, pro- 
vided the deeper nature is awakened in her 
through sympathy and imagination, Of sym- 
pathy we have spoken; of imagination Ruskin 
says the sources are in poetry, history, and fic- 
tion; and he advises letting the girl find her own 
free way along the library shelves, trusting to her 
own choice. She will instinctively choose what 
is for her good, and avoid what is not good for 
her; but let the library abound in what Ruskin 
calls “old and classical books,” that is, those 
which have borne the censorship of literary his- 
tory. If one has been fortunate, one’s own ex- 
perience can testify to the value of this para- 
graph of Ruskin’s. 

But the girl’s preparation for life is by no 
means to be desultory; her trainingeshould come 
through art; and this training in whatever she 
undertakes, though for the sake of accomplish- 
ment, should be thorough and accurate; these 
two qualities she should no more miss than the 
boy should; nor should she work from a low 
standard any more than he, but from the best 
models, which Ruskin defines as the truest, 
simplest, usefullest. And with the training of en- 
deavor should be always the deepening of serious 
purpose, making her frank, sincere, and true. 

Such an education cannot come through noble 
books alone; it must come through noble teach- 
ers, teachers who havé the respect of those who 
place the girl in their hands, with whom the ques- 
tion of social equality must not appear. 

Yet all of these were insufficient without 
nature; particularly the grand forms of nature, 
deep woods, strong headlands, lovely hills and 
bays and streams. ‘They are a part of the world’s 
life; they should be a part of the girl’s life; and 
highest of all should be the teaching of the truth 
of God. Ruskin does not mean here, simply a 
Bible knowledge, nor philosophical instruction, 
but the personal association through nature, led 
by the imagination and the heart to penetrate the 
outward forms of nature, and find a symbolism 
such as the ancients knew and worshiped. 

Then, when she is so trained, the woman has 
her service to the state as well as to the home. 
She, as well as man, possesses love of power, and 
some way must be openfor her to exercise it 
rightfully. Ruskin defines it in one pertinent sen- 
tence, which the women, pressing forward in the 
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THE LITERATURE OF EDUCATION. 


It is safe to say that workers in education are 
blessed with a more bountiful literature on their 
subject than are those engaged in any other 
human activity. It is so bountiful, in fact, that 
the mere students of education, to say 
nothing of the workers, cannot hope to consume 
the ever-increasing production. The most that 
can be done is to keep up with the publications in 
one’s special line, and to read only the general 
works that come highly recommended. 

It is fortunate that there exists an agency to 
bring order out of this chaos and to hold a light 
that we may see in what part of the mass lies that 
for which we are searching. Into the library of 
the United States Bureau of Education all this 
educational literature finds.its way. At present 
there are some 75,000 bound volumes in the li- 
brary and 125,000 unbound volumes, all on the 
subject, or subjects, of education. 

The duty of the library force in the bureau is to 
sort over the literature as it comes in, and to 
organize it so that the library may be a great 
workroom for students. It is a further duty of 
the library to give an annual statement of what 
has been written and has come in during the year. 
We have recently received the “Bibliography of 
Education for 1909-1910,” just published by the 
bureau. The pamphlet contains 1,628 titles ar- 
ranged carefully under the different topics. It is 
a thoroughly representative selection from the 
main classes of educational literature published 
in the English language during this period, and 
contains, as well, titles of foreign publications 
which were judged to have special significance to 


even 
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American educators. If one seeks knowledge ont 
the school legislation of Maryland, or on the feed- 
ing of school children, or on the University of 
Cairo, or on any of the 240 other subjects in this 
particular bibliography, he has but to turn to the 
table of contents to discover what was written on 
that topic during the year 1909-1910. And, 
further, there is a critical note or quotation from 
an authoritative review appended to the titles in 
many cases. The list. given of current proceed- 
ings and reports of educational associations is 
comprehensive and will prove of value. 

The bureau has also just issued a “Bibliography 
of Child Study for the Years 1908-1909,” by Louis 
M. Wilson, librarian of Clark University. Its 
tardy appearance may be in a measure excused 
by its thorough nature. It contains 1,697 titles, 
even more than the general bibliography for the 
years 1909-1910, 

The Bureau of Education is showing improve- 
ment in the line of bulletins, and it is said on the 
best of authority that shortly we shall have up-to- 
date bulletins, bibliographies, and statistics, which 
are, at the same time, accurate, if Congress will 
grant the United States Bureau of Education an 
adequate appropriation for the work. 

“The Lord helps them that help themselves.” 
If we would be helped, let us help the bureau by 
our personal interest in its struggle for an in- 
creased appropriation. Then will the bureau be 
of really great service. 


FIVE INTERESTING WEEKS. 


Some readers of the Journal of Education mani- 
fest genuine interest in the public opportunities 
of the editor; others can pass this by easily. 

In the early days we occasionally reported upon 
the activities of a year; then of an unusual three 
months. This time there was so much crowded. 
into the time from October 6 to November 11 
that reference to those five weeks must suffice. 


THREE WEEKS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Because so much time goes to the vast West 
and South the question is asked: “Do you do 
anything in New England?” We reply that we 
do not chance to know anyone with more oppor- 
tunities in New England. The three weeks from 
October 6 to October 30 are a little more than 
usual, it is true, but they are a good sample of 
our New England activities: Two state associa- 
tions, one state university, three county associa- 
tions, five district associations, a Ford Hall ad- 
dress, two city associations, five special lectures on 
boys, five after-dinner speeches; in all, twenty- 
four lectures and addresses in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Massachusetts. It \meant a 
trip into Aroostook county and nearly to New 
Brunswick, two trips into Vermont, one into the 
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Connecticut valley,—a fairly active, varied, inter- 
esting three weeks about home. 


TWO WEEKS WESTWARD. 


On October 30 we started for Reading, Penn., 
via the Dakotas; arriving in the heart of the coal 
region on November 12, after traveling nearly 
3,000 miles, in eighteen states, speaking at two 
state associations, two state universities, two other 
colleges, a state normal ‘school, six other lectures 
on boys, and six after-dinner speeches. This is 
the editor’s record for two weeks, and, the two 
groups, the record for five weeks with four state 
associations and three state universities included 
in the forty-three lectures and addresses. 


a 


THE FAIRCHILD COMMITTEE. 


At San Francisco in July the National Council 
of Education appointed a committee of eleven, 
with Hon. E. T. Fairchild of Topeka, Kans., state 
superintendent, as chairman. The rest of the 
committee are: State Superintendents A. C. Nel- 
son of Utah, J. Y. Joyner of North Carolina, T. 
H. Harris of Louisiana, Edward Hyatt of Cali- 
fornia, L. L. Wright of Michigan, H. C. Morrison 
of New Hampshire; also, Miss Adelaide Baylor 
of the state department of Illinois; Dr. L. H. 
Bailey of Cornell University; Dr. John R. Kirk 
of the State Normal school at Kirksville, Mo.; 
and Professor E. C. Elliot of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

This committee held its initial meeting at Chi- 
cago on November 16 and 18. All were present 
but Professors Bailey and Elliot, United States 
Commissioner of Education P. P. Claxton and his 
assistants, Dr. Harlan Updegraff and Dr. 
Monaghan. The meeting was exceedingly pros- 
perous. A sub-committee of Fairchild, Nelson, 
and Joyner was appointed to lay out the work 
of the committee. These committees will pro- 
vide for a thorough inspection of rural school 
needs. A second meeting will be held at St. 
Louis in conection with the Department of Super- 
intendence. 


bs 


AGKICULTURAL EXTENSION. 


The meeting of the presidents and other offi- 
cials of the state agricultural colleges at Co- 
lumbus, O., in mid-November was by far the most 
important meeting this body has held. Dr. W. 
H. Jordan of the New York Experiment Station 
at Geneva was president. He is the dean of agri- 
cultural officials, certainly so far as leadership in 
their concerted action is concerned. He is suc- 
ceeded for next year by President W. E. Stone of 
the State University of Indiana. 

This body of educators sub-divide their work 
into three sections, college work, experiment sta- 
tions, and the extension work. This year Presi- 
dent W. D. Gibbs of the New Hampshire State 
College was president of the college section, 
Dean Russell of the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion at Madison was president of the experiment 
station section, and Professor P. C. Holden of the 
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Iowa Agricultural College at Ames was president 
of the extension section. 

United States Commissioner P. P. Claxton 
took a prominent part in the discussion, and won 
the agricultural college men completely. The 
Page bill was the live wire of the meeting. Prac- 
tically every feature of the Page bill was en- 
dorsed, although they would place emphasis es- 
pecially upon the extension work. One of the 
most captivating speeches was by Howard H. 
Gross of Chicago, who would have a demonstra- 
tion farm in every agricultural county in the 
United States, a farm demonstrating what is lo- 
cally important. The success of the meeting was 
chiefly due to the commanding genius of Presi- 
dent W. O. Thompson of the Ohio University at 
Columbus, who, as chairman of the executive 
committee, avoided all reefs and shoals. 

CONSTRUCTIVE OPPORTUNITY FOR 

BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH. 


The Bureau of Municipal Research in New 
York city has another opportunity. Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman has been the largest contributor to a 
fund which will maintain for the next five years 
an experimental school for the study and admin- 
istration of public service. Its scope is intended 
to be national. 

The bureau will furnish an opportunity for the 
study of municipal administration on its practical 
and business side to a certain number of men who 
are qualified and desirous of fitting themselves for 
public service. Four classes of applicants are 
expected: (1) College graduates wishing to go 
into public service or social work; (2) account- 
ants wishing to qualify for analysis of public busi- 
ness, especially for social phases, such as health, 
education, publicity, etc.; (3) superintendents of 
schools, secretaries of boards of trade, heads of 
civic organizations wishing to take up public 
business; (4) post-graduate students of politics, 
economics, sociology, law, and joutnalism wish- 
ing practical field work to supplement academic 
training. Part of the funds will be used to make 
the results of special studies available for text- 
book and handbook uses in colleges, high and ac- 
counting schools. 

The bureau has before it many opportunities. 
It has to prove that the public can co-operate 
actively with the city administration, and it has to 
prove that it deserves the amount of time and 
money invested in its undertaking. Many are 
skeptical, but more are hopeful. 


PROTECTING STAGE CHILDREN. 


Once more Denver leads the world. No child 
under sixteen years of age can play on the stage 
in Denver without getting a permit through the 
city superintendent of schools—who deputizes 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey to act in his name—and 
no permit can be secured without depositing a 
gilt-edge Bonding Company .bond for $2,000. 
This. bond stipulates the hours, the health condi- 
tions, the manner of life, and that a_ special 
teacher, every way qualified, shall instruct the 
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child regularly and adequately. This bond is not 
for the fulfilling of these conditions during the 
few days the company is in Denver, but applies to 
every state and city in the union so long as the 
child is with the company and is under sixteen 
years of age. If in Boston the company is not 
living up to the conditions of the bond, it is for- 
feited to the city of Denver. And this is not a 
perfunctory requirement, for every company that 
has a bond deposited in Denver is sure to have 
its treatment of the child, educationally and other- 
wise, looked into in some city, and this is liable to 
happen anywhere and at any time. This the com- 
pany well understands, and governs itself accord- 


ingly. 


“BUT THE CHILDREN STILL COME TO SCHOOL 
EVERY DAY.” 


A principal of a city that is having its share of 
political-educational excitement, after reciting 
some of the troubles of these troublesome times, 
seems to draw a sigh of relief and adds: “But the 
children still come to school every day.” Of 
course they do. Up-to-date none of these earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, tidal waves, conflagrations, or 
floods have ever disturbed the work of the schools 
perceptibly, and that is the glory of it. The 


schools go on just the same. 


VICTOR MUSIC. 


Few new features of school life are as every 
way valuable, and in no way objectionable, as is 
the Victor music. Only the other day in a school 
in a New York state city a little boy from the “bot- 
tom of society” raised his hand and asked: “May 
we hear Melba sing so and so?” Think of the 
significance to a school of having available at any 
time the greatest music rendered by the most bril- 
liant artists in voice or instrument! 

And now -there have been added to the music 
of foreign masters and artists, ancient and modern, 
the latest and most winsome of American gems 
rendered in the most fascinating tones. Think of 
having the brightest songs for little people writ- 
ten by Jessie L. Gaynor and rendered by her 
available in any kindergarten or primary school 
in America! 

In my school visiting there is much in black- 
board work, in recitation, in drawing, in physical 
exercises that leads me to say: ‘““What hath genius 
and mastery wrought for the children!” . But the 
climax is alwaysin the music of all ages and 
artists from all climes in which the little people 
may revel to-day. 


NEW PITTSBURG. 

Pittsburg is new, genuinely new. By the union 
of Pittsburg and Allegheny,—the latter being now 
the North Side,—the city probably surpasses St. 
Louis and Boston in size. But size is not its 
chief quality; a new spirit has taken possession of 
of it, or at least an intensifying of the best of its 
former spirit. Our interest is in the educational 
side of its life. The two cities had some 250 
members of their board of education; now there 
are fifteen, arid they dre fifteen unusually well- 
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‘equipped people for their important duties. They 


are representative men and women, who have the 
confidence of the public, most of whom are ex- 
perts in some phase of the work required of them, 
and who are ready for the sacrifice required of 
them. They appreciate that Pittsburg has 
abundant wealth, and they propose to use the 
public money to give Pittsburg the best school 
system on the continent, if possible. 


A 


PENSIONING MOTHERS. 

Considerable interest centres around the appli- 
cation of the Mothers’ Pension Act in Chicago. It 
is intended to aid mothers unable to support their 
children, but who are proper guardians. If the 
act works as its framers expect it will, children 
can be kept in the homes under natural influences 
and benefits instead of being sent to institutions. 
Twenty-five mothers received pension checks for 
the first time recently, and it is hoped that the 
success of the act will be demonstrated by these 
cases. 


Mary L. Hastings of the Castine (Me.) Normal 
school specializes on training students to form 
the habit of using books. There is real art in 


leading even normal school students to acquire 
this habit. 


In a manual training high school, mark it, a 
manual training high school, fifty per cent. of 
those who failed of promotion failed because they 
failed in ancient history. 


State Superintendent Edward Hyatt of Cali- 
fornia is waging a vigorous warfare against the 
using of tobacco by minors, especially by all stu- 
dents. 


The University of the City of New York has a 
post-graduate course in the geography of North 
America which leads to a Ph. D. 


' Lillian I. Lincoln says that a twenty-minute 
spelling lesson is squandering time. Most spell- 
ing lessons are squandering time. 


The normal schools of Pennsylvania are to 
have hereafter a full four-years’ course of profes- 
sional work. 


Pennsylvania county institutes are having con- 
certed action as to the introduction of medical in- 
. ‘ 
spection. 


When trouble starts in these times, there is li- 


able to be much more trouble than appears prob- 
able. 


All Pennsylvania is having an interesting time 
in adjusting city supervision to the new code. 


Nebraska will send 200 to the St. Louis meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence. 


Sixty-four per cent. of the Wellesley fresh- 
men come from public high schools. 


Neither women nor men can gain from a pro- 
fessional sex-conflict. 


New England is very much alive to ptogress. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from page 599.) 


that the power of the individual may be developed to 
‘meet his needs, or, as has been said, this progress is 
toward affording opportunities to every person, what- 
ever his environment, heredity, aptitude, or limitations, 
to secure the most effectivé training for life, to the end 
that any citizen of any age who seeks instruction in any 
subject will find such instruction provided for him ac- 
cording to his desires, his needs, and his ability to learn.” 

The resolutions adopted by the association show care- 
ful thought in their construction. Hearty support and 
-co-operation were given the state board of education. 
It was resolved that the act to be proposed to the 
legislature relative to the certification by the state board 
of education of teachers in state aided high schools 
-ought to become a law. The study of teachers’ annuities 
being made by the state board at the request of the 
legislature was commended, and it was recognized that 
the subject should be put before the public in the form 
-of a demonstration that retirement allowances for teach- 
-ers will result in better schools and better teaching. A 
resolution was passed urging the appreciation of the 
needs of the community in forming high school courses; 
that, wherever possible in high schools serving rural 
-communities vocational courses in agriculture should 
be established; if this is impracticable academic instruc- 
tion in agricultural subjects may profitably be given; 
that the public schools should aid in every possible way 
in spreading the intelligent appreciation of good music. 
High schools should maintain a general cultural course 
in music in which the whole student body should be able 
to hear or participate in good music; elective'courses in 
harmony and music appreciation should be open to high 
school students; the serious study of a musical instru- 
ment or of singing should be recognized by high school 
-credit and by inclusion as an option in college entrance 
requirements. The committee resolved that, in order 
to help out the United States department of education 
in their attempt to collect accurate statistics, individuals 
charged with the duty of making returns for a particular 
school or school system should discharge their duty 
promptly and faithfully. It was finally resolved that, 
since it is true that individual efficiency and the value to 
-society of any profession depends largely upon the pro- 
fessional spirit of its members, it is the sense of the as- 
sociation that every means should be employed to culti- 
vate a professional spirit among teachers. To this end 
rit is recommended that individual teachers and associa- 
tions study the general literature of their profession 
more carefully, follow current educational thought in 
magazines, educational reports and other publications, 
and undertake so far as possible personal studies and in- 
vestigations of problems related to their profession. 
These were the resolutions submitted by William C. Hill 
of Springfield, a chairman of the committee. 

The officers who served the past year were re-elected. 
They are: President, Nelson G. Howard, Hingham; vice- 
presidents, Wallace C. Boyden and Frank W. Chase; 
secretary, Walter V. McDuffee, Springfield; treasurer, 
Arthur J. Meredith, Salem. 


L. A. G., Kansas: We cannot do without the Journal 
-of Education. 

G. W. G., Michigan: Your Journal continues to be full 
-of thoughtful matter for the student of timely educa- 
tional topics. It comes like a friend to all. 

W. M. H., Florida: I read the Journal of Education 
“every week with great interest, and no more helpful edu- 
‘cational periodical reaches my desk. 
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SPREAD OF THE SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE 
MOVEMENT. 


No recent development in the American Peace Move- 
ment has attracted more sympathetic attention among 
the European peace workers than the rapid growth of 
our American School Peace League, which, founded only 
three years ago, has enlisted the attention of the best 
educators throughout the country, has received the warm 
endorsement of the National Education Association, 
and has branches organized in almost every state. Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews of Boston, the secretary of the 
league, spent several weeks in Europe last year, bringing 
the work of the league to the attention of educational 
circles there, and she was everywhere warmly received, 
and in England a School Peace League was organized, 
with the Bishop of Hereford at its head., This autumn 
Mrs. Andrews went to Europe again, and she has just 
returned from her most successful campaign. She ar- 
rived in Europe just in time to attend the meeting of 
the general assembly of the International Peace Bureau 
at Berne, where arrangements were made for meetings 
to be addressed by her at Budapest and Vienna, which 
meetings early in October proved most successful, The 
Count and Countess Apponyi did much for her in Buda- 
pest, where her meetings were very large and the social 
attention shown her very warm. Many professors and 
teachers as well as a hundred students came to one of 
the Budapest meetings, and the Hungarian minister of 
education, Count Zichi, promised his cordial support to 
the School Peace League movement. The sympathy in 
Vienna was equally pronounced. The Baroness von 
Suttner and other leaders of the peace movement inter- 
ested themselves very actively, and the various organiza- 
tions of teachers co-operated to make the meetings large 
and influential. The minister of education expressed an 
earnest desire that Austria should take a leading part in 
the movement. Several useful days were spent in Berlin 
and Paris, in the latter city Professor Bonet Maury pre- 
siding over a meeting attended by many professors and 
teachers. 

It was in London, however, that Mrs. Andrews found 
the largest co-operation and seems to have done the 
most important work. Special meetings were arranged 
for her by the London Teachers’ Association and other 
bodies, and the interest everywhere expressed was genu- 
ine and profound. Charles P. Trevelyan, M. P., parlia- 
mentary secretary of the board of education; Mr. Mun- 
della, secretary of the National Educational Association; 
Dr. Garnett, educational adviser of the London County 
Council; Carl Heath, secretary of the National Peace 
Council; Sir James Yoxall, secretary of the National 
Union of Teachers, and Sir Michael Sadler, so well 
known in America through his lectures here a few years 
ago, formerly secretary of the board of education and 
now vice-chancellor of the University of Leeds, are some 
of the strong educational leaders who personally or in 
impressive public meetings assured Mrs. Andrews of 
their deep interest in the movement which she repre- 
sented and their desire to make the movement as strong 
in England as it has become in America. Both Sir 
Michael Sadler and Sir James Yoxall expressed their 
readiness to become members of the new International 
Council which our American league is seeking to estab- 
lish. Everywhere Mrs. Andrews found the heartiest re- 
ception, the keenest desire for European co-operation 
with our American endeavors, and the feeling that the 
imperative thing in the peace movement is the training 
up of the rising generation in the schools to a better per- 
ception of the relation of local patriotism to interna- 
tional duty and brotherhood. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


(Continued from page 63.) 


present date to the sphere of civil activity, would 

-do well to write in blazing golden letters upon 
all their council chambers: “The man’s duty as 
a member of a commonwealth is to assist in the 
maintenance, in the advance, in the defence of the 
state. The woman’s duty as a member of a com- 
monwealth is to assist in the ordering, in the 
comforting, in the beautiful adornment of the 
state; what the woman is to be within her gates, 
as the centre of order, the balm of distress, and 
the mirror of beauty, that she is also to be with- 
out her gates, where order is more difficult, dis- 
tress more imminent, loveliness more rare.” 

The conclusion of the whole essay is a noble 
summary,—woman is to be, abroad and at 
home, the Lady, the bread-giver, that is, the com- 
fort-bearer; the life giver, that is, the one to 
whom life, the inner life, responds wherever she 
goes. If she herself knows within herself the 
possession of such power, she will never need to 

- seek her place in the world; her place will be be- 
fore her, and she will be at home anywhere, as a 
queen must be in any part of her dominion. 
Honors will be laid at her feet, or placed as a 
crown upon her head, not because she demands 
it by virtue of her pride, but because she com- 
mands it by virtue of her dignity, which is her 
innate worth, that Ruskin calls queenliness. But 
woman must know the responsibility of queenli- 
ness as well as the beauty and power of it, for 
woman is made queen not for her own sake, but 
for the sake of the world’s needing queens quite 
as much as it needs kings. The consciousness of 
queenliness must be cultivated in woman by her 
education, but at the same time it must open her 
mind and her heart, and, through them all, her 
material and spiritual resources that she may 
spend them upon the need of the world. 

Ruskin’s lecture was delivered more than fifty 
years ago,a half century which has brought a 
complete revolution in the life of woman. The 
entrance of woman into professional and busi- 
ness life, and latterly into state affairs, has made 
the question of woman’s education a much more 
specific matter than in the time of Ruskin, and 
women’s colleges and co-educational colleges 
have set very definite answers to the question, 
particularly the supplementing departmental work 
by such as Simmons College; but yet we cannot 
feel that a single one of Ruskin’s ideas is obsolete. 
In fact, one of the most noteworthy indications of 
woman’s advance is the coming around, through 
the course of woman’s education, to the spirit of 
Ruskin’s theme. We think more now of the 
queenliness of woman, in Ruskin’s sense, than we 
ever did before,—the sympathy, the nobility, the 
practical philanthropy, the ideality, the combining 
of throughness and accuracy of training with 
breadth and richness of accomplishment marks 
the standard of woman’s education to-day. 

When we read Ruskin’s lecture we are moved 
at the heart, both by the strong, plain touch of it 
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and by its tenderness, with hope and longing to 
stir in the consciousness of the world the im- 
pulse which he wishes woman to arouse in her- 
self; and this longing leads him on to language so 
poetical and exalted that if we read but deeply 
enough we shall put away the little volume 
among the great books of our life. 


FLEXIBILITY IN MALDEN. 


Malden, Mass., Clarence H. Dempsey, super- 
intendent, is making promotion highly flexible. 

1. Pupils of exceptional ability may be pro- 
moted at any time to the next higher section from 
sections 1A, 1B, 2A, 4A, 4B, 5A, 7A, 7B, and 8A; 
but not from sections 2B, 3B, 5B, 6B, 8B, and 
9B; and rarely from 3A, 6A, and 9A. 

2. Pupils may if necessary be detained to re- 
peat sections 1A, 1B, 2A, 4A, 4B, 5A, 7A, 7B, and 
8A; rarely in 3B, 6B, and 9B; only in the most ex- 
ceptional cases in 3A, 6A, and 9A; and not at all 
in 2B, 5B, and 8B. 

3. Pupils may be advanced according to para- 
graph 1 much more freely, and detained accord- 
ing to paragraph 2 much less frequently than here- 
tofore, because of the flexibility provided in grades 
3, 6, and 9. Essential features, however, are :— 

(a) Division of the class according to ability 
in grades 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, and 8. 

(b) Promotion within these grades in groups 
of different standards. 

(c) Rigid classification and divided promotion 
at the end of the second, fifth, and eighth grades. 

4. Beginning with grade 7, pupils are required 
to select their course with an end in view: (1) 
General, leading to any higher education; (2) 
commercial, leading to business or higher com- 
mercial education; (3) manual training for the 
boys; (4) domestic science for the girls. The 
work of* the seventh grade is the same for ail 
courses, but during the year special study, in- 
formation, and guidance are to be fostered to con- 
firm wise and remedy unwise choices. 

5. Classes in grades 8 and 9 are to be differ- 
entiated according to courses elected,—certain 
subjects to be common to all courses, as music, 
geography, history, spelling, physiology, reading, 
and others to be modified or differentiated ac- 
cording to the end in view, as English, arithme- 
tic, grammar, drawing, manual training, and do- 
mestic science. In the ninth grade the differentia- 
tion becomes greater by the introduction of elec- 
tives, such as commercial arithmetic, algebra, ad- 
vanced English, manual training, etc., not all of 
which may be taken. In these electives the work 
required is to be equivalent to half a year’s high 
school work, and its satisfactory completion en- 
titles a pupil to enter the high school with ad- 
vanced standing in such electives. 


a. 


‘E. W. G., Connecticut: Your paper is the best 
educational paper I have seen. 
my work. 


It helps me in 
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SUBTRACTION AS A METHOD OF MAKING 
‘ CHANGE. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education:— 

Dear sir: Is the use of subtraction as a method of 
making change to become obsolete? Or shall we train 
the pupils in the use of it as a means of verifying the so- 
lution after it has been accomplished by the process of 
addition, so generally employed by merchants? In 
trading, many purchasers mentally follow the salesman 
as he “makes change.” But if he errs, must the cus- 
tomer again take the identical pathway of addition that 
the salesman followed unsuccessfully? 

One can come “within gunshot” of the amount of his 
change by “approximate subtraction,” e.g., a two-dollar 
bill is offered in payment for an eighty-three-cent article. 
The customer's first thought is that his change will be 
about a dollar and twenty cents. Then follows the addi- 
dition (83 cents + 2 cents + 5 cents + 10 cents + $1.00), 
performed by both salesman and customer, and after- 
ward the absolutely correct mental subtraction 
(0 —3=7;9—8=1;1—0=1). 

If the first step is performed while the salesman is 
wrapping the goods, receiving the bill, and noticing its 
genuineness, and ringing up the amount of the sale on 
the cash register, the only loss of time is that required 
by the third step, exact subtraction. 

If the child in his written arithmetic “borrows” and 
“carries” in his head instead of doing so by diligently 
writing the 1 or 2 on some unused part of his paper or 
slate, where they may be pounced upon if, perchance, 
he loses the “connection of thought,” he will doubtless 
be able to perform his final subtraction while taking his 
package and putting his change in his purse. This do- 
ing two things at once, by the way, is one of the time- 
saving services of scientific management. 

If the children subtract every time they buy, perhaps 
they will learn that every purchase involves a diminution 
in the amount of funds with which other purchases can 
be made. Then will arise the question, “What corre- 
sponds to this diminution?’ The answer, “The pur- 
chase,” leads to the query: “Does not the addition 
method foster the spending habit?’ Is not habit of 
thrift one that children need to cultivate now more than 


ever? 
Respectfully yours, 


Herace B. Dean. 
Norwood, Mass. 


BUFFALO SPEED CONTEST. 


BY JAMES F. CAMPBELL, 
Official Court Reporter , New York. 


In the speed contest, held at Buffalo August 29 and 30, 
1911, under the auspices of the thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the association, both awards were won by 
writers of the Isaac Pitman Shorthand. The first con- 
test was for the Adams trophy, a beautiful silver cup. 

, The speeds were 150, 170, 190, and 210, straight matter, 
speech, judge’s charge, and testimony, respectively; five 
minutes’ dictation at each speed; the winner to become 
the possessor of the trophy. 

Miss Nellie Margaret Wood of Arlington Heights, 
Mass., is the winner and permanent holder of the Adams 
trophy. It will also be remembered that she thrice won 
and is now the permanent holder of the Eagan Inter- 
national cup offered by the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association in 1907, 1908, and 1909. On the four 
above tests her average of accuracy was 99.5 per cent., 
her errors being a total of eighteen errors in 3,600 
words. The rate made by Miss Wood on the 190 words 

per minute reading is the record for accuracy at such 

speed, being 99.9 per cent. of accuracy. In the 190 test 
she transposed the word “to” and wrote “in” for “of.” 
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The second contest was for the Shorthand Writer cup 
and title of “Champion Shorthand Writer of the World.” 
The speeds were 200, 240, and 280, straight matter, 
charge, and testimony, respectively; five minutes’ dicta- 
tion at each speed. This cup and title was won by 
Nathan Behrin of New York city, from W. Bottome, 
who was the only other contestant to qualify of the 
twenty-one who sat in this contest. It was Mr. Behrin's 
first appearance in a speed contest of this nature. Mr. 
Behrin’s accuracy averages 96.8 per cent. on the three 
tests above. On the 200 test his percentage of accuracy 
is 98.4. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION. By Athelstan Riley, Michael E. Sadler, and 
Cyril Jackson. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 350 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

This work is the result of a plan that is decidedly Eng- 
lish, and one which might be very well followed in Amer- 
ica in attempting to settle educational questions. The 
controversy about the place of religion in English na- 
tional education has been rather spirited for some years. 
To clarify the situation the editors of this book—a some- 
time member of the school board of London, a vice- 
chairman of the London city council, and a professor of 
education in one of the universities—asked for sugges- 
tions and schemes which would solve the question, in “a 
next attempt at educational legislation.” Of all the re- 
sponses the editors have selected some ten and pub- 
lished them here with explanations and criticism. Both 
the schemes and the editors’ criticisms are interesting 
and should do considerable toward enlightening those 
who are to have an influence in shaping the educational 
legislation of the next few years. The editors conclude 
from their survey that, subject to stringent conditions as 
to educational and hygienic efficiency, it is desirable that 
the state should allow (as alternatives to council schools 
in an area populous enough to support more than one 
school) the continuance of denominational schools in su 
far as the parents so desire and that it should aid thei 
on equal terms with other schools of the same grade in 
national education. And further they urge that any 
rupture between the state and any religious bodies be 
friendly endeavor to afford instructive material for the 
carefully avoided. 

SYLLABUS OF A COURSE OF STUDY ON THE 
HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 
By Paul Monroe, professor of the history of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Paper. 87 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
If all the people who are making suggestions for 

changes in schools and colleges to-day and who are of- 

fering advice on “education” were well read in the his- 
tory of education it is presumable that these suggestions 
would be more valuable than they now seem to be. 

Professor Munroe has here given a very thorough out- 

line of a course in reading on the history and principles 

of education, with a great many references on all sub- 
jects. It should prove very useful in college courses and 
in private reading. 


PRINCIPLES OF RURAL ECONOMICS. By 
Thomas Nixon Carver, David Wells professor of po- 
litical economy in Harvard University. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Cloth. 386 pp. Price, $1.30. 

Professor Carver here calls attention to the national 
significance of the movement to increase instruction in 
agriculture. He discusses the problem of agriculture 
and rural life in almost all of its phases,—its relation to 
the prosperity of the nation and to the prosperity of the 
individual farmer. In the West and in the East agri- 
culture is now recognized as one of the most important 
subjects to be studied in rural secondary schools and in 
state universities. Professor Carver explains why this 
is as it should be. He tells the agricultural students 
just what are their problems, the advantages of their 
occupation, and what is expected of them in the rural 
community. He further shows the importance and dig- 
nity of the farming element to others who wish to 
understand the economic development of the United 
States. Professor Carver's personal experience in 
farming and his keen perception as a student of eco- 
nomics have fitted him to write this admirable text- 
book. 
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BEING A BOY. By Charles Dudley Warner. Price, 


40 cents. 
‘THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. By Thomas Bailey 


Aldrich. Price, 50 cents. dno 

Boston, New York, and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. Riverside Literature Series. Cloth. 

With biographical sketch and illustrations. 

These are among the best boys’ books ever written. 
Each is by a master of English, each has the skill of se- 
lecting the right thing to say and the art of saying it. 
Hitherto they have been obtainable only at the price of 
‘copyrighted masterpieces, but now they are available at 
‘a price which brings them within the reach of the class- 
room. The Houghton Mifflin Company does the schools 
and the homes a distinct service when it places these 
books in such a delightful form within the reach of 
every boy. 


HEREDITY IN RELATION TO EVOLUTION 
AND ANIMAL BREEDING. By William, E. Cas- 
tle, Harvard University. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 184 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 
This book is based on a course of eight lectures de- 

livered in the Lowell Institute course in Boston, and 

upon another course given at the State Agricultural 

College at Ames, Iowa. It is a book for students and 

for the general reader as well. This is the most impor- 

tant scientific study of the latest facts of heredity avail- 
able for the non-scientific reader that has yet appeared. 

There is now a science of heredity with definite data 

which is here presented by text and illustrations in such 

a way as to be entirely clear and most interesting. 


STORIES OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. By 
Susan and William Platt. New York: Thomas Y, 
Crowell Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
Before the union of England and Scotland the Scot- 

tish border was in a perpetual state of petty warfare, 

concerning which the great old borderland ballads give 
us picturesque accounts, comprising descriptions of the 
minor doings of romantic sheep-stealers as well as 
pitched battles, such as Chevy Chace and Homildon Hill. 
This volume is made up of fifty chapters based on the 
ballads, devoted to the most renowned of the battles, 
heroic deeds in love and war, and notable happenings 
recounted of the border, prefaced by a history and de- 
scription of the region itself. These prose versions have 
the same power to stir the reader’s feelings and fire the 
imagination as the ballads themselves. The authors 
have written a book with which every American boy 
and girl should become acquainted. Sixteen excellent 
full-page illustrations. have been contributed by M. 
Meredith Williams. 


KING OF THE THUNDERING HERD. The Biog- 
raphy of an American Bison. By Clarence Hawkes. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 299 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Gone is the buffalo, and before long we shall have only 

a legend to recall these herds which furnished the red- 

man’s meat, clothing, and implements. We are told that 

in the early seventies a man could ride for six weeks 
through Dakota and Montana without losing sight of the 
buffalo, but now there are only 2,000 on the North 

American continent. Their wanderings and destruction, 

which followed soon after the railroads were built across 

the plains, make a story as tragic as that of the redman. 

Mr. Hawkes hopes that his book may help the work of 

the American Bison Society in reclaiming the king of 

the plains for the North American continent. And his 
hopes will be fulfilled because his story is engrossing 
and one which awakens both the interest and sympathy 


. of the reader. 


TRUTHS. Talks With a Boy Concerning Himself. 
By E. B. Lowry, M. D. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 
Cloth. 95 pp. (4%x6%.) Price, 50 cents, net. 

This is a physician’s plain talk with boys in a whole- 
some way. — 

A PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPE- 
WRITING. By Charles E. Smith. Eighth edition 
revised. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. Price, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Smith’s course in touch typewriting has long been 
recognized as a leader in the field. It has produced bet- 
ter results than almost any other text. The words are 
skilfully chosen to train the weak fingers first, and the 
lesson on figures is arranged so that it can be learned 
with almost no trouble. Legal work, specification, and 
en work for the advanced student are well set 
orth. 
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MOTHER WEST WIND’S CHILDREN. For chil- 
dren from six to eleven. By Thornton W. Burgess, 
author of “Old Mother West Wind,” etc. With illus- 
trations by George Kerr. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. Decorated cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Thornton Burgess has a rare gift of making nature 
study a delight for little people by his genius of imper- 
sonating all sort of animals in very human situations. 
No child ever fails to surrender himself completely to 
the bewitching influence of the “Mother West Wind’s” 
stories, of which “Mother West Wind’s Children” is 
not only the latest but the best. 


QUESTIONS IN MUNICIPAL CIVICS. By Albert 
A. Giesicke, president of the University of Cuzco, 
Peru, former instructor in political science at the Uni- 
versities of Cornell and Pennsylvania. Cornell Study 
Bulletin No. 5. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
Cloth. 8vo. 114 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The ten chapters deal with growth and character of the 
city, relation of the city to the state, the city and political 
parties, the part of the people in city government, the 
city council, the city executive, functions of city govern- 
ment, protective, developmental, and industrial, city and 
municipal ownership, municipal finances. The commis- 
sion form of government is treated at some length, with 
illustrations. Altogether the book is for the classes of 
to-day, to deal with the problems of to-day. 

THE TUDOR SHAKESPEARE: THE TRAGEDY 
OF ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by W. A. Neil- 
son, Ph. D., of Harvard and A. H. Thorndike, L. H. 
D., Columbia University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 155 pp. (4x6.) Price, 35 cents, net. 

This is the first of forty volumes in what promises to 
be one of the most acceptable of all modern Shakes- 
peare editions. It is a beautiful little book, with good 
paper, clear type, few and brief but significant notes, 
variant readings, and a glossary. This initial volume is 
by the general editors, but the remaining volumes will 
have special editors. 


WITHIN THE SILVER MOON. By Madge A. Big- 
ham, author of “Blackie,” “Overheard in Fairyland,” 
etc. With illustrations by Elizabeth Otis. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Decorated cloth. Price, $1.25. 
This is a modern fairy tale, relating the wonderful ex- 

periences in the moon of the helper to the matron at a 
big orphans’ home. She loved babies, and was happy 
taking care of them, but there were so many that the poor 
child had no time for play or pleasure. So when every- 
one was tucked safely in bed, the man in the moon sent 
his fairies down to her, and she climbed the ladder of 
moonbeams right into the moon. The author's lively 
account of the events which took place will delight the 
wager who have wondered about the strange man in 
the moon. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


“The Economic Principles of Confucius and His School.” (Vols. I 
and II.) ty Chen Huan-Chang. New York: Columbia University. 

“Reclaiming a Commonwealth and Other Essays.” By C. A. Her- 
tick. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia. John Joseph McVey. 

‘‘Trees and How to Know Them.” By W.A. Lambeth. Richmond: 
B. F. J »hnson Publishin 

**Equipment for Teac mestic Science.” By Helen Kinne. 
Price, 30 cent . Boston: Whitcomb and Barrows. 

‘“*How to Learn English.” By Anna Prior and A. I. Ryan. Price, 
55 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

“The Story of Cotton.” By E. C. Brooks. Price, 75 cents. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

“‘A Laboratory Manual of Physics.” By C.E. Linebarger. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Tom and Tom Tit and Other Stories About School.” By C. W. 
Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

**Home Life in All Lands.” (Book III.) By Charles Morris. Phila- 
delphia: J. BR. Company. 

“The Teaching of High Schoo! Mathematics.’ By George W. Evans. 
Price, 25 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Cuba and Her — ot To day.” By Forbes Linds i Price, $3.00. 
—"'The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts.” By H. W. Hender- 
son. Price, $5.00.——‘'Barbora: Our Little Bohemian Cousin.” By 
Cc. V. Winslow. Price, 60 cents. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. 


Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Boo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. ar 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference eral weeks in Yipan and Mr. Mead 


the National Conference of several weeks in England and Ger- 
EMS of educational news to be inserted Charities and Correction, Cleve- many promoting closer co-operation 
[isnaer this heading are solicited from land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 


hool authorities in every state im the between the peace leaders in those 


Union. To be available, these contributions Ola, Ind, general secretary. countries and the workers here. 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy Through co-operation with the 
shou receiv y the editor no oF American School Peace League and 
than Friday preceding date of issue. the Association of Cosmopolitan 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. Clubs, the foundation has done much 
x to promote better international sen- 

MEETINGS TO BE HELD. MASSACHUSETTS. 


timent in the schools and colleges, 
December 4-8: Sixth annual Teach- BOSTON. Henry B. Hall is 270 now 
ers’ Institute of Huntingdon transferred from the Phillips Brooks pean universities Much ‘heneiies 
Huntingdon, Pa.; M. B. new work aleo to be undertakest 
Wright, secretary. school, and is succeeded as master o ‘ : : sas 
g the Phillips Brooks by James A. ven colleges and universities. The 
December 20: Southern California Treanor, his sub-master. 
Teachers’ Association, Los AM- The annual meeting of the trus- © -*Megl€ Endowment and the 
geles. tees of the World Peace Foundation Peace 
was held November 28 at the office ‘° SPECia! Province, and all working 
December 26-29: of Edwin Ginn, president, at 29 Bea- Meare 
ers’ Association (Bay section), on street, following the meeting of acs 
Stockton; president, Agnes E. 1). hoard of directors the previous sary ery is peculiarly the educa 
Howe, San Jose. k Th tional fie 
. aveek. e trustees of the founda- 


tion are Edwin Ginn, President HYDE PARK. In _ losing its 

December 26-29: Lowell of Harvard University, Presi- municipal identity, Hyde Park sees 
Educational R bbins, dent Faunce of Brown University, .its..teachers advanced in __ salary. 

phia; president, F. a Pp. ims, President Swain of Swarthmore Col- High School Principal George . 

Lebanon; secretary, i. f. lege, Professor Samuel T. Dutton of Earle gets an increase to $2,700. 

Caskey, Lancaster. Columbia University, Miss Sarah Superintendent Horace L. Brittain 

Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons becomes a master at an increase of 

December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State College, Rev. Edward Cummings, $120. Lewis BP. Nash of the Wash- 
Association, Indianapolis. Hon. Samuel W. McCall, George A. ington Allston school in the Brighton 


Plimpton of New York, George W. (district becomes master of the other 
December 27, 28, 29: [Illinois State Anderson, and Samuel B. Capen of 


A new grammar district. 

Association, Springfield; president, Boston. The directors are President 

H.W. Shryrock, Carbondale: David Starr Jordan, Edwin D. Mead, fon in 
chairman of the executive commit- James Brown Scott, Rev. Charles R. gchool is to be given by Professor 
tee, John E. Miller. East St. Louis. Brown, James A. Macdonald, John (Charles Swain Thomas, head of the 

R. Mott, and Hamilton Holt. The English department of the Newton 

December 27, 28, 29: Montana State meeting was devoted to a survey of High school. His subject is: “The 
Teachers’ Association, Great Falls; the work of the present year and the Value and Appreciation of Poetry.” 
president, R. J. Cunningham, plans for 1912. The expenditures for The poetry of Matthew Arnold will 
Bozeman. the present year’s work have been be studied during the course. 

something over $41,000. The an- At a meeting of the principals 

December 28, 29, 30: Wyoming State nual contribution of Mr. Ginn for the called recently by Dr. Spaulding, new 
Teachers’ Association, Laramie; work is $50,000, and there is a slight methods of developing interest in 
president, O. I. Blakesley, Rock additional income. The expansion arithmetic were explained by the 
Springs. of the work is so rapid and the de- superintendent and some of the prin- 

mands for larger effort so great that cipals. 

December 28-30: Fifth annual meet- the hope was expressed that support The work in the class for defective 
ing American Association for from many quarters will steadily in- children has been extended, and the 
Labor Legislation, Washington, crease. It was reported that during pupils have been given new school- 
New Hotel Raleigh; J. B. An- the year four important new books rooms in the Claflin school, where, 
drews, New York, secretary. had been added to the International with attractive surroundings and the 

skilful teaching of Miss Annie Stur- 
and already num - 
February 9 and 10: Northeast Wis- The four 4 ges and two assistants, much exeel- 


consin Teachers’ Association, Osh- Reiusch’s “Public taserunaboad lent work will be done for these 
kosh; president, E. M. Beeman. Uni on .” Bri dgman's “First Book of handicapped children. 
the Proceedings of the 
February 16 and 17: Southern Wis- 
conisin Teachers" Association; presi- RHODE ISLAND. 
Clough of in the Newfoundland fisheries arbi- PROVIDENCE. Superintendent 


‘ circulated during the year , committee the results of an expert 
February ss m, ae pamphlets and leaflets of various investigation of the condition of 
Superintendence of “St a .“* kinds. Its directors and their help- pupils in ungraded classes for back- 
Education Association, UIs, ers have given great numbers of ad- ward children. Nearly twenty per 
Mo. dresses in different parts of the coun- cent. of the children were improperly 
March 13, 14, 15: Central California try; and Dr. Jordan has spent sev- placed in these classes. The investi- 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno, 


March 22, 23: North Central Aeosaie. ; Something new in drawing studies. 
tion “of Colleges and Secondary A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Thomas Arkle Clark. = FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 
5, 6: These drawings have been planned for the busy teacher. They 
dent, offer a practical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical draw. 


ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
Mont. measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 


April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama. Educa- and the objects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 


| meohanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tional tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in thie 
president, D. R. Murphy. Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 26 cents. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Ch : Th J 
tary, R. Luckett, Sedalia. pany, Wabash Avenue; Kansas City : Hoover Bros. (agente), “8 
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“The Holden System for Pre- 
serving |Books’ 


One New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had all the 


adopted the whole system ! 


We 


do more. 


books put on their desks by the pupils; found those having 
“ Holden Covers” on in better condition and cleaner, so he 
At the end of 6 years he found the 
saving had been 80%. The late Dr. W. T. Harris after looking 
into it thoroughly said, “It’s splendid, and should be incor- 
porated in the management of all Free Text-Book Schools.” 
have done our part, we operate on a “One Price” 
plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. We can’t 
Its up to you to look into this plan. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mices c. HOLDEN, secy, 


gation was ‘carefully conducted with 
intelligence tests and visits to the 
homes. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. The New York State 
Teachers’ Association held its sixty- 
sixth annual meeting here last week, 
and it was a meeting to be justly 
proud of. The fall of 1911 has been 
notable for its association meetings, 
and the last week in November has 
been a fitting climax, with large state 
meetings in New York, Colorado, 
North Carolina, and the Southern 
Educational Association in Texas. 
The New York meeting opened with 
about. 2,000 teachers attending the 
general session on the evening of 
November 27. President Bristol of 
Ithaca was a good presiding officer, 
and he was an able speaker, as well, 
often taking part in the discussion, 
and expressing his views in a con- 
vincing manner. The opening ses- 
sion was wisely devoted to the dis- 
cussion of a single subject—that of 
libraries. Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, in 
the light of her experience with the 
Buffalo library system, and as presi- 
dent of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, was fitted to give a practical 
talk on co-operation between the 
school and the library. She im- 
pressed upon the teachers their re- 
sponsibility in seeing that children 
have easy access to books of the 
right sort, which every library is 
more than anxious to put into circu- 
lation among school children. Dr. 
William Byron Forbush, the minister 
from Detroit who has done such 
effective work among boys of the 
adolescent age, made some forceful 
statements in discussing his subject, 
“Boys and Books.” He showed little 
respect for the use of certain con- 
ventional masterpieces of English 
composition as food for the minds of 
growing boys. His clear reasoning, 
however, and his evident acquaint- 
ance with the practical side of teach- 
ing* boys won the sympathy of the 
audience, and the older teachers had 
hardly time to catch their breath be- 


fore their idols were shattered. Dr. 
Wyer was the last speaker. He is 
acquainted with libraries as_ inti- 
mately as any one, and he has always 
been an interested student of the re- 
lations of public libraries and public 
schools. He has put many useful 
schemes into execution so that 
schools may have books at hand for 
all purposes from pleasure reading to 
memory work and debating. He 
stated that probably the new state 
library building would be opened by 
next October. The-second day of 
the convention was largely devoted 
to the meeting of the nineteen or 
twenty different sections and asso- 
ciations meeting with the big asso- 
ciation. The classical section held 
as interesting a session as any. Dis- 
cussion centred around the new state 
department syllabus in Latin. There 
was considerable disagreement as to 
the value of sight translation in sec- 
ondary school Latin instruction. 
Professor Merritt of Gloversville 
was elected chairman for next year. 
Other features of the section meet- 
ings were the folk dancing and a 
paper on the subject by Miss Mildred 
Patterson of Albany; the joint meet- 
ing of the Albany Mothers’ Club and 
the teachers; the library section, 
which has come to be one of the 
most hard-working sections, although 
only two years old; the library ex- 
hibit, which will go to the next N. 
E. A. meeting; and the discussion 
on the wider use of the school build- 
ing. The evening session of Tuesday 
was the best of all. Dr. Draper 
clearly outlined his views on tenure 
of office for teachers. He stated his 
belief that permanent tenure is safe 
and sane. Removal should be only 
for a cause recognized by law, with 
the right of removal for cause 
strongly upheld and freely exercised. 
Causes for removal should be held 
to include all things which are not 
consistent with the complete and 
proper management of the school 
and efficient instruction of pupils. As 
to the retirement fund, Dr. Draper 
was skeptical. “The question of pen- 
sions or a retirement fund for teach- 
ers is yet to be considered seriously. 
As a general rule, I am opposed to 
all civil state pensions, but if these 


are to be granted, I am in favor of 
the teachers getting the benefit of 
them.” This was the third speech 
Commissioner Draper made during 
the day. The teachers were grateful 
indeed for his attention and concrete 
talks. On Wednesday morning Dr. 
Lyman_Abbott spoke on “Education 
in a Democracy.” His underlying 
thought was that there is no true 
education which does not develop 
the moral character and the love for 
good in the boy and the girl. The 
English teachers had a very large 
meeting on the same morning. At 
their session the feature was the de- 
fence of the newspaper as an outside 
influence in education by Don C. 
Seitz, business manager of the New 
York World. Mr. Seitz was very 
witty all through. Professor Her- 
bert Bates of the Brooklyn Manual 
Training school spoke on “Current 
Fiction,” and Professor G. P. Baker 
of Harvard on “The Theatre.” The 
meeting in 1912 will be held in Buf- 
falo. The following officers were 
elected: President, Professor Percy 
I. Bugbee of Oneonta; vice-presi- 
dents, W. B. Sprague of Utica, D. 
Bliss of Elmira, T. C. Mitchell of 
Jamaica, and Miss Hartmann of Buf- 
falo: members of the executive com- 
mittee, Professor Hawkins of Platts- 
burg and C. Edward Jones of AI- 
bany: secretary, Richard Searey of 
North Tonawanda; and treasurer, 
W. H. Benedict of Elmira. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURG. The last general 
meeting of the Pittsburg Teachers’ 
Institute under the old school system 
was held December 1. Dr. Barnes, 
Professor Ballou of the Universitv 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE-HOME STUDY 
FREE TUITION. 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail 
to one representative in each country and 
city Normal, Teacher’s Professiona],Grammar 
School, High School, College Preparatory, 
Civil Service, Book-keeping, Shorthand, 

writing, Greek, Latin, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Drawing, and Agricultural Course, 
are thoroughly taught by correspondence. 
Applicants for Free Tuition should apply at 
bow to Dept. C, Carnegie College, Rogers, 
Oe 
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ot Cincinnati, and Dr. Holmes of the 
University of Pennsylvania were the 
speakers. 

PITTSBURG. The new state 
board of education has elected Dr. 
J. George Becht of the Clarion State 
Normal school as secretary. The 
state board in electing him said: “Dr. 
Becht was educated in the public 
schools of Lycoming County and 

raduated from Lafayette College in 

890. He has pursued graduate 
studies at Harvard University and at 
Columbia University. Bucknell Uni- 
versity has conferred upon him the 
honorary doctor’s degree, as has also 
Lafayette College. Dr. Becht began 
to teach when a mere boy in the 
rural schools of this commonwealth 
and was subsequently principal of a 
high school and a local normal 
school. He served as superintendent 
of schools of Lycoming county for 
the term of ten years. He resigned 
that position to become the professor 
of psychology and pedagogy at the 
West Chester State Normal school. 
In 1904 he became principal of the 
state normal school at Clarion, 
where he has rendered important 
services up to the present time. Dr. 
Becht was not a candidate for this 
position. He has not sought ap- 
pointment. The committee has 
sought him and believes that his long 
experience, his matured judgment, 
and his personal character all com- 
bine to make him the best possible 
individual to fill this office.” 


The Pittsburg Retirement Associa- 
tion, C. H. Garwood, president, had 
their annual banquet at Fort Pitt 
hotel on November 18, with Dr. A. 
E. Winship of Boston to present the 
professional side of the retirement 
proposition. There were 490 at the 
tables. There were several addresses 
wise and witty, and among the 
speakers were seven of the fifteen 
members of the new board of educa- 
tion of New Pittsburg. The other 
officers of the association are: Vice- 
president, Miss Belle S. McMillen; 
secretary, Miss Imogen M. Williams; 
treasurer, J. A. Snodgrass, who was 
-also chairman of the committee of 
arrangement of the banquet. 

ALTOONA. A test case is being 
tried out here. Four boys from the 
parochial schools asked to be en- 
rolled in the manual training shop of 
the public schools. They were not 
admitted on account of crowded con- 
ditions, and the case was taken into 
court to test the legality of the re- 
fusal to enroll parochial school pu- 
pils in public school courses. 

POTTSTOWN. Dr. John Meigs, 
head master of the Hill school, who 
died in this city recently, was born fif- 
ty-nine years ago in Pottstown, the 
son of Mathew and Mary (Gould) 
Meigs, and received his early educa- 
tron at the school of which he has 
died head master. He graduated 
from Lafayette College in 1872 with 
the degrees of Master of Arts and 
Ph. D., and was an assistant profes- 
sor and instructor there until 1876. 
He received in 1908 the honorary de- 
gree of A. M. from Yale University. 

PHILADELPHIA. The William 
Penn high school has been trying a 
System of promotion by subjects 
since September. It is proving a 
great success and has benefited a 
large proportion of the students. 

READING. A most impressive 
memorial service of fifteen minutes 
was held by County Superintendent 

M. Rapp at his county institute 
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Woman’s Beauty 


painted by nature is the ideal beauty—it is 
what the artists try to copy and what users of 
rouge and cosmetics try to match. 


There is no real beauty without health— 
neither is there real comfort or happiness. 


It is woman's happiness to look well and feel 
well—and every woman in good health has 


The World’s Greatest Charm 


Impure skin, pimples, a muddy complexion, 
lustreless eyes and the many evidences of an 
impaired system can only be corrected by 
taking the necessary tonic. 


By using Beecham’s Pills the cause will be 
nel and the effects will soon be gone— 
vitality will soon be restored, the step regain 
its elasticity and the eyes will beam again with 
that same health which gives the countenance 
and complexion its best charm. The tint 
that tells of health will be 


MADE POSSIBLE BY USING 


The circular with each box contains special directions for women. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c, and 25c; If your dealer should not 
have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 365 Canal St., N. Y. 


HENRY LAWRENCE S DUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and full ia- 


formation on application to 
College of Oratory HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y,, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
Washington, 1805 Penn. Ave. Beaver, Col., 405 Cooper wy 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bldg. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 


Berkeley, Cai, 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Les Angeles, Cai., 238 Dei glas Blég. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
oO 
address the Principal, Mea. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
$ Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. J. Aspury Prr- 
Principal. 


9 h 
THE Pp ARKER Madison, Wisconsin Tent 


** Spokane, Washington ** Year 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


enty-sixth year. Best Schools and Co everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
our booklet ‘*Teaching as a Bue "Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Mensgcr. 
The 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1890 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. 


Reputation fcunded 
on twenty years of successful experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON Telephone ConnectionE 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England: 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Man of To-Day.... Merriam Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston $1.25 
The Problem of Freedom.......... Palmer “ “ (25 
Fleredity .... Castio D. Appleton &Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race.......... Rojleston T. Y. Crowell Co., “ 2.50 
Laboratory Manual of Physics.......... ase Goneh Linebarger D.C. Heath & Co., Boston —— 
The Brownings: Their Life and Art...... somal Whiting Little, Brown & Co., “ 2.50 
Historic Inventions..... i Jacob & Co., Phila. 1.50 
Government in the United States..............- Garner American Book Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Harden Harper & Bros., “ 1.30 
How to Learn English..... ..--......--+-++ + . Prior & Ryan The Macmillan Co., “ 55 
A History of the Ancient World........ ... ... Botsford “ “ was 1.50 
A Brief Course in the Teaching Process........ Strayer “ “ “o «4 1.25 
Home Life in All Morris J. B. Lippincott{Co., Phila. — 
Eighteen Capitals of Chima.................. +++. Geil y “ “ “ 5.00 
The Land We Live In...... Gust nepewecavesrecoses Price Small, Maynard’& Co., Boston 1.50 
Story of the Aeroplane.... . ..Grahame- White * “ “ “ 00 
The Knight Wason “ “ “ 125 


Style Book Business English.............-....... Hammond 
e 


li lease; Pitman; N.Y. — 
The Use of the Bible in the Education of pp ohmF 


Raymont Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
e Great Problem...........- Bene dict Sherman. French & Co., Boston 1.00 
quipment for Teaching Domestic Science.... Kinne Whitcomb & Barrows, “ .30 
The Story of Cotton......... Brooks Rand. Co., Chicago 
Reclaiming a Herrick JohnJ.MeVey, Phila. 1.00 


recently. James A. Speck,’ who had 
been the supervisor of music in Ham- 
burg, Birdsboro, and West Reading, 
had died during the session of the in- 
stitute and in the closing hour Mr. 
Rapp spoke admirably of the life, 
work, and character of Mr. Speck and 
was followed by a principal from each 
of the cities where he had worked. 
All of these tributes were gems, and 
then Jerry March of Philadelphia had 
the vast audience singing in hushed 
tones, “Nearer, My God, To Thee,” 
and the audience as a whole literally 
wept. The members of the institute 
contributed about $25 for a floral 
tribute. 


VIRGINIA. 


The thousand-dollar silver cup for 
the best éxhibit of corn at the recent 
American Land Exposition was won 
by southern Virginia. The New Vir- 
ginia is winning many prizes. 


Among the students at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago last summer whose 
homes are in Virginia were: John H. 
Kile, principal, of New Castle high 
school; Charles A. Rouse of Seven 
Mile Ford; A. R, Koontz, assistant 
in zoology at William and Mary Col- 
lege, Williamsburg; Miss Flora L. 


Stourgeon of Farmville, head of the - 


matliematics department St. 
Mary’s College at Dallas, Tex.; W. 


P. Ott of Lexington, instructor of 
mathematics in Vanderbilt University 
at Nashville, Tenn.; William T. 
Pearce of Afton, assistant instructor 
in chemistry at the University of 
Kentucky; Miss Emma F. Pape, who 
teaches Latin in John Marshall High 
school at Richmond, and Miss Louise 


Shepherd, principal of Columbi 
High school. 


SUSSEX. Miss Lillian S. Bagnall 
has issued the second annual report 
of the industrial work of the colored 
schools of Sussex County, Virginia. 
The annual exhibit showed the prac- 
tical value of the work done along 
the lines of domestic and manual art. 
These schools are doing a grand 
work in bettering the home and 


laboring life of the negroes in this 
county. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. The Colorado’ State 
Teachers’ Association followed the 
lead of its sister associations and 
made the 1911 meeting a record- 
breaker in attendance and. enthusi- 
asm. There were considerably over 
8,000 teachers in Denver for the con- 
vention, and many “outsiders” at- 
tended the. meetings, The meetings 


MENEELY&CO. 


The Old 
Estabitshee 
Gearly 100 years ago. 


WATERVLIET, 
(West T 


BELLS 


were held on November 27, 28, and 
29, but on the Sunday before there 
was a large union service in the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian church, under the 
auspices of the association, and Dr. 
Steiner gave one of the many able 
addresses which he gave during the 
week of educational enthusiasm. 
Active discussion and thinking were 
stimulated at the very opening of the 
convention by an attack on the con- 
ventional high school course by 
Dean Geijsbeek of the University of 
Denver, and throughout the conven- 
tion there was more interest in the 
high school problem than in almost 
any other. The Colorado Library 
Association voted to sever-its close 
connection with the State Teachers’ » 
Association and hold district meet- 
ings hereafter, where the attention of 
the members will be undivided._ Dr. 
Steiner was the most frequent 
speaker at the larger sessions. His 
subjects were of a vital nature—“The 
Immigration Problem” and “The 
Struggle for Democracy.” Other 
speakers from outside the state were 
Mrs. H. M. Mitchell of Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, E. J. Ward of 
the University of Wisconsin, and M. 
V. O’Shea. The demonstrations and 
suggestions of the section of physical 
education were among the most 
valuable of the smaller meetings. 

The enrollment at the association 
ran over 3,000, but there were as 
many as 5,000 in the audiences of the 
general sessions. The schools have 
many interested friends in Denver. 
The civic centre movement as it was 
tried in Rochester, N. Y., and in dif- 
ferent Wisconsin cities was ably set 
forth by Edward J. Ward. With 
emphatic phrases did he impress 
upon his hearers the vital truths con- 
cerning the use of the public school- 
houses by the people for the discus- 
sion of public business. Superin- 
tendent Milton C. Potter of Pueblo 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion for next year. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SACRAMENTO. The investiga- 
tion of the text-book situation, simi- 
lar to the investigation in Wisconsin, 
has been instituted in this state. In 
Wisconsin the selection of text-books 
is in the power of the local school 
boards; in California, however, the 
text-books are printed by the state, 
with resultant state uniformity. 
The two systems are diametrically 
apposite, and it will be a matter of 
much public interest to watch the 
outcome of the investigations. 


a 


what does 


“Papa, hereditary 
mean?” 
“Something which descends from 
father to son.” 
“Is a spanking hereditary ?”—Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


OLD-TIME VARIETY SHOW AT 
B. F. KEITH’S. 


One of the unique evénts of the 
Boston theatrical season is an- 
nounced for B. F. Keith's Theatre 
next week in an Old-Time Variety 
Show, exactly as presented in the 
theatres of the early eighties before 
B. F. Keith had transformed “va- 
riety’ into “vaudeville.” ~The Old 
Timers’ Week held at B. F. Keith’s 
last summer proved one of the most 
popular features of the summer sea- 


‘son, and so many patrons were dis- 


appointed in the demand for seats 
that arrangements were made to 
bring back the Old Timers as soon 
as arrangements would permit. The 
largest company is that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Thorne, who have four 
players in their sketch, “An Uptown 
Flat.” All the other acts are either 
single or double teams. Among the 
artists who will appear are Mrs. 
Annie Yeamans, the grand old 
woman of the American stage, who 
will give the song and dance that she 
performed with Harrigan and Hart 
in 1884; Maggie Cline, the Irish 
queen, who will sing “Throw Him 
Down, McCluskey,” with all her old- 
time vim; Lottie Gilson, the Little 
Magnet; Ward and Curran, in “The 
Terrible Judge’; Gus Williams, 
author of over 100 songs; Fox and 
Ward, the world’s record minstrel 
team, who have been together con- 
tinuously since, 1868; and Allen and 
Clarke, the musical artists. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 590.} 


other government could make this 
offer without suspicion of sinister 
motives. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 


It was remarked in this. column 
last week that the real reason why 
Russia had magnified a trivial inci- 
dent in Persia into an océasion for 
an ultimatum was that she was look- 
ing for a pretext for taking posses- 
sion of the northern provinces. This 
statement has been fully justified by 
later developments. Russia de- 
manded an apology for the incident; 
and, after a little hesitation and an 
appeal to Great Britain for advice, 
the Persian government apologized. 
That would have ended the incident 
if Russia had been sincere... But 
Russia then demanded the instant 
dismissal of Mr. Shuster, the Ameri- 
can treasurer-general, and indemnity 
for the expenses incurred in sending 
Russian troops to Persia, and threat- 
ened that, if the demand were not 
complied with in forty-eight hours, 
Russian troops would march upon 
Teheran, So again we have the 
spectacle of a great Christian power 
bullying a weak non-Christian gov- 
ernment in order to secure coveted 
territory. 


A HAIR DRESSER’S VERSION. 

A woman’s crowning glory is her 
puffs, braids, switches, pompadours, 
chignons, Psyche knots, clusters, 
nets, rolls, rats, and Billie Burke 
curls —Woman's Home Companion. 


TEACHERS* AGENCIES. 


PLACES for critic teachers are many with us and the teachers who are well fitted 
_forthem are a difficult matter to find. In August, 1911, we bad a letter 
from the State Normal School at Indiana, Pennsylvania, where we have placed four 
teachers this year, asking us to recom- FO English in the grammar grades. We rec- 
mend a critic teacher for history and ommended as one of our best candidates 


a Syracuse University graduate of several years’ successful experience in teaching hie- 
tory and English in high schools. 


ment. We anticipate her becoming facet CRITIC TEACHERS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, CC. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachere te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0O. PRATT Mer. 


introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN ° : : TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants. Tut 
ernesses, tor every department of instruction; good Schools to 


or address 
: Mrs. M. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY tor ton, 


shert notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable . 
Phone. No advance fee. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department worb in 


High, Preparatory and Norma] Schools ano ¢( oll« ges in By rn. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 63 8- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month For furt) er 
te TEACBERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS co., 
emayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, “ 
411 Rhodes Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. 8A 
Pres. Sec. and ae 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in 


: I 
and in Minnesota, North and South. Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 


do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


cn 
Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 333 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Ase 
Positions. Send for circulars. Pe ists Teachers in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel Albany, N. 


WINSHIP 
TEACH ERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
AG ENCY Long Distance Telephone. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
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The Supremacy of the 
Remington 


Typewriter 


guarantees the superior opportunites of every 
Remington operator, 

This explains in a sentence why most pupils 
want to be Remington operators and why they seek 
instruction in the schools which teach the 
Remington. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COPMPANY 
(INCORPORATED ) 
NEW YORK AND EVERY WHERE 


A CHOCOLATE or RARE QUALITY 


CHOCOLATE 


NEVER WILL 


HAVE 


TEN C 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


WINSHIP TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

*“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the dbsolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

** | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 

From a Maine teacher: 

** 1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. [ sophmore J feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and | am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me'to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . Shealready has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
oad in keeping me well sted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calis are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send for registration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 


The Best 


Entertainments 


Operettas 

Musical Novelties 

Dialogs and Plays 

Drills and Marches 

Recitations and Exercises 

For 

Thanksgiving 
Christmas 
February Holidays 
Patriotic Occasions 


Closing Day, and 
Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 


NEW: ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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